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The STUDENT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The student BOSTON UNIVERSITY more than simply 
college student.” 

student the largest institution higher learning New 
England, and one the greatest universities the world, measured 
terms scholarly worth, serviceableness and product. 

has the opportunity fellowship with the best his contem- 
poraries. 

studies under professors who have received advanced degrees 
from some two hundred colleges and universities Europe and America, 
writers books used many other institutions, distinguished scholars, 
some sixty whom are listed Who America.”’ 

University located the heart great modern city. 
There keeps close the realities the world which will live 
and work when through with his college training. His study the center 
Boston gives him the cultural values “The Athens America” with 
its rich treasures art, its vast library facilities, its numerous historic and 
patriotic shrines, its homes and haunts poets and philosophers. 

enters, upon graduation, into fellowship with distinguished 
group alumni can found anywhere, including State Commis- 
sioners Education, 163 college and university presidents, college and 
university deans, 732 college and university professors and instructors, 
and addition thousands public school and high teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents; 281 judges various courts, and hundreds 
other officers the court; editors and publishers; mayors 
cities; 279 state and federal representatives and senators; governors 
states; members the United States diplomatic service; hundreds 
the leading preachers various denominations, and many conspicuous 
leaders every phase church life, among whom are bishops. 

The Boston University Summer held from July 
August selected faculty will offer wide variety courses 
under the most favorable conditions. For information, address Professor 
Atlee Percy, Director, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY has four 
properly qualified high school graduates may admitted, namely: Liberal 
Arts, Business Administration, Practical Arts Letters, and Music; 
and six graduate Theology, Law, Medicine, Education, Religious 
Education and Social Service, and the Graduate School. 

interested any one the Colleges Schools named above, 
address the Dean that College School, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Massachusetts. For information general character, address 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
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PROFESSOR LATIN, UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 


Dr. known both for his researches the classics and for his interest 


high-school teaching. 
books. 


editor and author popular series high-school teat- 
has also written book the history alphabetical writing, and numer- 


ous articles periodicals. 


OOR Mary! She had hard 
time her interview with the 
superintendent 
far know, have never seen Mary, 
but she has sympathy nevertheless. 
She evidently had made careful prepa- 
rations for her visit the superinten- 
dent and had followed all the 
tions her professor education, 
the secretary the bureau appoint- 
ments. She had selected simple 
dress quiet tones but one which 
became her unusually well. Her heels 
were the sensible side. She had 
used little rouge that even super- 
intendent could not tell that she had 
applied it. She used her eyes and 
her smile effectively but demurely. 
She did not stammer when she stated 
her business the superintendent, but 
addressed him man (or shall say 
man. All this may 
inferred from the superintendent’s 
reference her charming, good 
look upon, and tastefully dressed. 
But Mary made fatal mistake. 
She did not know that this particular 
superintendent was man convic- 
tion—about Latin. People have con- 


victions about many things—notably 
politics and religion—but about none 
more than about the futility 
Latin study. Perhaps the reason 
that people who study Latin come 
realize the futility convictions. 
any rate, nothing will change the opin- 
ions those who, for one reason 
another, have these convictions about 
Latin. not deluding myself 
thinking that can change them 
this short article, whole book. 
strong the conviction this par- 
ticular superintendent that thinks 
there room for only twenty-five 
thirty Latin teachers the entire 
United States— about many 
teachers Sanscrit Korean, sug- 
gests. Obviously one cannot argue 
with man like that. 

The superintendent seemingly was 
right rejecting Mary, for, the 
absence vacancy Latin, she 
was applying for position teach 
elementary social science junior 
high school. Too often attractive 
and promising candidate elected 
teach subject for which she not 
prepared. That the bane our 


The reference throughout article which appeared the Illinois Teacher for last 
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secondary work. teacher may have 
fitted herself teach two even three 
subjects, and then asked teach 
something she may not have studied 
her high-school days, all. 
But deplorable the situation is, 
cannot ignored, and the sensible 
teacher makes the best it. 

But was the superintendent right 
after all rejecting Mary, and was 
she foolish courageous being will- 
ing try the teaching the course 
for which she seemed have prep- 
aration? The superintendent de- 
scribes the major objective the 
social science work, which there 
chanced vacancy his school 
system, “the development atti- 
tudes that appear desirable good 
citizen, sense social responsibility, 
prejudices favor integrity and 
sincerity, sensitiveness human mis- 
ery, open-mindedness, tolerance, the 
habit suspending judgment until all 
sides have had hearing, and sub- 
jecting public questions critical ex- 
amination.” 

This sounds strangely like one 
the major objectives Latin teaching, 
and hoped that Mary ac- 
quired these very qualities through 
her study Latin. The authors 
our Latin textbooks have been filling 
them with material about the old Ro- 
man virtues, illustrated the sto- 
ries Horatius the Bridge, Reg- 
ulus, These virtues are 
the very ones which all educators wish 
instill our youth. much 
from literature than direct preach- 
ing, which somehow our pupils seem 
shy. for tolerance, the minute 
study another civilization, such 
the Roman, the best way get over 
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that provincialism which one the 
greatest faults our people and which 
far from synonymous with patriot 
premeditated that three the con 
tributors this number 
chose write exclusively 
this theme. Miss Roehm pleads for 
tolerance towards and understanding 
foreign nations, and shows how the 
study Latin may contribute that 
end. Mrs. Newsom stresses the na- 
tional problems and the virtues needed 
solve them, virtues which the Latin 
teacher strives Professor 
Winspear approaches the same prob 
lem from somewhat different point 
view, and several the other con- 
tributors touch too. all comes 
\to this: Latin, school study, 
part social study, and good Latin 
teacher must, the Latin class, 
good teacher history social 
science. And there every indica- 
tion that the Latin teacher has begun 
measure this one can 
judge from textbooks, courses study, 
the thoughts teachers expressed 
articles and speeches, and similar 
indications. 

The superintendent overlooks an- 
other thing. admits that Mary’s 
English was only slightly defective, 
and implies that was much better 
than that the average teacher. May 
not attribute her relatively good 
command English, least part, 
her classical training? recent 
years Latin teachers have been striv- 
ing, and successfully, think, in- 
crease and strengthen the English 
their pupils giving 
attention the large number Eng- 
lish derivatives the Latin words 
studied. the last dozen years our 
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Latin textbooks have steadily advanced 
the completeness, accuracy, and 
methodology the presentation 
word study. How important 
phase Latin teaching has become 
the eyes Latin teachers can 
gleaned from the references 
the various articles this number, 
especially Miss Woodruff’s. good 
Latin teacher must, the Latin class, 
good teacher English. 

The superintendent laments Mary’s 
poor preparation science. That 
every educated person should have 
some knowledge science quite 
agree; fact, believe that this 
the utmost importance. not 
believe, however, that many schools 
and colleges there has been evolved 
satisfactory science course for the stu- 
dent who does not want spec- 
ialist. need thorough course 
physical science which will give clear 
idea the constitution matter and 
some notion chemical compounds. 
But the average department chem- 
istry college and even high school 
concerned only with the preparation 
specialists chemistry, medicine, 
and gives course which far 
too detailed for the student with 
special interest the subject and 
particular need it. Then, too, 
every student should have good 
course biology least order 
understand the evolution life and 
civilization. 

But the superintendent wants more 
than that, seems. want every- 
body know about the complicated 
machines and processes the present 
age. Here emphatically disagree 


with him. pupil has bent for 
this sort thing, all means encour- 
age it, but fallacy assume 


that everyone must become mechan- 
ical expert. When automobiles and 
radios first came in, those who owned 
them had become experts repair- 
ing and adjusting them. That day 
past. Even used tinker with 
first car; today know less about the 
insides car than did years ago. 
Life has become too complex for all 
keep with modern inven- 
tions. 

The Chicago exposition, heralded 
Century Progress,” was in- 
tended stress the wonderful ad- 
vances made science the last 
hundred years. Thousands people 
passed and many stopped study 
the details the hundreds remark- 
able scientific exhibits. But did the 
Hall Science, attraction that was, 
make the greatest appeal the visit- 
ors? Perhaps so, but seems 
that another fact about the exposition 
particularly significant. said 
that one the most largely attended 
concessions was the Belgian Village. 
The decision erect this was not made 
until almost the last minute. was 
not blatantly advertised, and cer- 
tainly shows nothing the last hun- 
dred years’ progress. Apparently what 
caught the fancy the public was the 
realism the well-worn cobble-stones 
and the crumbling walls, their colors 
subdued time, the charm the old 
architecture, the quaintness the 
old-fashioned folk-dances, danced 
simple costumes. result, during 
the coming summer are see 
dozen more new villages: 
Italian, German, Dutch, Colonial, 
English. someone had conceived 
and executed the bright idea build- 
ing ancient Roman village town, 
with people appropriate costumes 
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and Latin signs the shop fronts, 
might have been the hit the fair. 
Again, one the most popular shows 
was the pageant transportation, 
called “Wings Century.” This 
was, true, keeping with the 
main theme the exposition, but the 
pageant was made effective and even 
affecting the reproduction the 
vehicles, costumes, and conditions 
living the beginning the era, 
rather than the end. And finally, 
the Hall Transportation, quite 
many people, not more, went see 
the first Pullman car the very 
latest. When travel want use 
the latest model Pullman, automo- 
bile, airplane, but for human 
interest the more remote. 
Modern mechanical advance take 
for granted, but are moved that 
which remote time place. 
want travel far distant climes 
and times, see how other people live 
and have lived. comb used two 
thousand years ago more thrilling 
than one made yesterday, because 
leads recreate fancy the per- 
son who used it. And the same true 
nails and novels, carriages and cus- 
toms, Stoicism and stoves. large 
part that somewhat mysterious 
thing call education historical— 
and the languages are vital part 
historical study. 


Following the superintendent’s lead 
have been draping some reflections 
Mary lay figure. Perhaps 
may speculate bit about the meth- 
ods that Mary might have used the 
superintendent had chosen her teach 
Latin his ideal school system. 

should not assumed that be- 
cause deal with ancient subject 
Latin teachers are necessarily an- 
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cient our methods. make 
up-to-date teaching devices and test- 
ing procedures. But that does not 
mean that all well with and that 
are agreed everything. 
Eddy, surveying the situation with 
critical, eye, finds that since 
the Report the Classical Investiga- 
tion ten years ago, “materials for 
teaching the ultimate objectives, 
ticularly those concerned with the 
lation the Latin language 
lish and with the history and civiliza- 
tion the Romans, have been more 
systematically organized and are find- 
ing larger place the classroom.” 
This very gratifying and justifies 
the remarks made the earlier part 
this paper. But Miss Eddy con- 
trasts the advances made this diree- 
tion with the lack progress teach- 
ing methods reading. There are 
various reasons for this, and one 
that differences opinion are great. 
AOn the one hand have small but 
determined group extremists who 
make the attainment the ability 
read Latin the sole objective, whether 
immediate ultimate, the Latin 
course, and who devote all their en- 
ergy direct methods teaching 
reading. the other hand there 
the large group conservative teach- 
ers who stick analytical methods 
and, result, give too much atten- 
tion grammar. But not com- 
promise between the two extreme fac- 
tions possible and desirable? Should 
not, generally speaking, adopt 
eclectic method, one which may 
called vocabulary-grammar-reading 
Let make the ability 
read Latin the immediate classroom 
goal, but let not forget that 
merely step other ultimate goals. 
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The number pupils who will con- 
tinue read Latin after leaving school 
small that cannot think 
reading ability any importance 
ultimate objective. 

our eclectic method will not 
teach forms, syntax, and vocabulary 
that are not immediately needed for 
reading, but the other hand will 
make sure that foundation vocab- 
ulary and grammar built 
proper intensive drill. make gram- 
anathema are both reprehensible prac- 
tices. should not forgotten that 
grammar convenient short cut 
multiplication table, but 
must careful not tarry too long 


it. suffer from the excesses 
both the grammaticophobes and the 
grammaticophiles. 

hope, Mary, that you found 
position teach Latin, and that 
your Latin classes you are succeeding 
educating your pupils good citi- 
zenship, local, national and interna- 
tional, giving them broad histo- 
rical background for their future lives, 
teaching them use their mother 
tongue with discrimination and clear- 
ness. hope, too, that your pupils 
love their Latin and are making steady 
progress reading because the 
progressive methods you are using and 
your own enthusiasm, and that some 
them may inspired explore 
further among its hidden treasures. 
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ROMAN BACKGROUND FOR AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


THOMAS COOLEY HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Miss Roehm co-author two textbooks for the junior high school. 


The present 


thoughtful article much needed these days international unrest and mutual 


INCE the foremost aim educa- 
tion republic the develop- 
ment enlightened citizenry, 

imperative that our schools pro- 
vide adequate training for citizenship. 
world changing conditions edu- 
cators must alert the trend 
the times, for they are called upon 
select the courses and adapt the meth- 
ods that will prepare pupils become 
future citizens. The history Ameri- 
can education records the continuous 
process reorganization courses 
and curricula that end. 

intervals every subject criti- 
cally examined for its contribution 
the education the youth that day, 
but subject has passed the test peri- 
odically with greater success than 
Latin. The reason obvious—the 
study Latin has inherent values 
that are indispensable the cultural 
discliplinary training the youth 
all times. 

the purpose this paper 
show how the study Latin contrib- 
the training for citizenship 
American boys and girls today. 
refer particularly the value has 
the training citizens who will 
confronted with international 
problems. 

Questions foreign policy are 
longer left few highly-trained 
experts. The radio presents political 
discussions more forcibly than the 


newspaper, because employs the 
convincing power speech. Again, 
the days Pericles and Cicero, 
the orator exercises his compelling in- 
fluence over the minds the masses, 
and with this difference, that the vote 
now the privilege the masses. 
tremendously important, therefore, 
that voters intelligent auditors. 
Thus the school today respon- 
sible for developing greater faculties 
discrimination than the school 
the past. must furnish also wider 
background information those 
who deal with international well 
local and national questions. 

solve international problems 
wisely, there need sense per- 
spective, which, seldom innate because 
prejudices, can created and fos 
tered proper education. The gen- 
ius and character other nations, 
with which are dealing, must 
seen true perspective. highly 
essential that inherited prejudices 
discarded, and the acts foreign 
nation interpreted the light 
its own history and culture. The cul- 
tivation this faculty best afforded 
the study foreign language, 
because the language not only records 
the history the nation but also 
flects intimately the mental character- 
istics that nation. insight into 
the minds great men other na- 
tions, ancient modern, cannot fail 
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the contribution older nations all 
human endeavor. From this 
realization pupils gain better under- 
standing our own part the drama 
world history. 


Although the study any foreign 


inculeates the right attitude 


‘toward foreigners, Latin especi- 
ally valuable medium, because its 
very remoteness. The days Caesar 
and Cicero are sufficiently unlike our 
own furnish contrast, yet they re- 
the universal nature political 
and social problems, and the princi- 
ples upon which solutions, good bad, 
are based. his study Latin the 
ination mode life differing out- 
ward aspects from his own, and from 
that point vantage surveys the 
conditions that surround him. Learn- 
ing look his own times objec- 
tively from remote point view 


valuable lesson “international- 
mindedness.” 


few examples may chosen 
illustrate the conscious direction 
pupils’ interest past civilization 
order realize the greatest benefits 
from the subject the end view. 
Furthermore, should pointed out, 
these values are gained the 
Work the first two years, where the 
greatest number pupils are reached, 
and are not necessarily postponed un- 
til the third and fourth years, where, 
may objected, only relatively 
small number pupils are affected. 

the very beginning his course, 
pupil forced create picture 

Roman life, studies even the 
simplest reading exercises. The chil- 


dren our classes today show genu- 
ine interest background material, 
because they have grown age 
movies, where visual images, for- 
eign and remote, are part every- 
day experience. Language teaching 
longer limited forms and syntax, 
nor would such limitations tolerated 
pupils who have had the advantage 
visual education other subjects. 
The teacher Latin could not escape, 
she would, serious and intelligent 
questions regarding houses, clothing, 
and manners the Romans. This 
natural curiosity pupils the essen- 
tial starting-point for sympathetic 
understanding customs and man- 
ners all foreign peoples. 

Recognition the importance 
this factor Latin teaching finds ex- 
pression the New York State Sylla- 
bus Ancient Languages follows: 
well-directed study the life and 
characteristics the Romans will also 
give opportunity for stimulating com- 
parisons with the present day.” 

The syllabus states specific require- 
ments background material for the 
first half-year follows: “Roman 
daily life (the Roman family, the edu- 
cation children, Roman manner 
living: houses, servants, meals, dress) 
and hero stories illustrating the char- 
acteristic Roman qualities patriot- 
ism, courage, honor keeping one’s 
word.” The second half-year includes 
“games and amusements, water sup- 
ply, public baths, appearance streets, 
police and fire protection; hero stories 
illustrating public integrity, sternness 
discipline, frugality and simplicity 
brief survey Roman history 
show the greatness Rome.” 

meet these requirements, recent 


Tentative Syllabus Ancient Languages, 1928 Revision, The University the State 
New York, Albany, 1928, pp. 21, 27. 
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textbooks for first-year Latin include 
abundant references the reading 
matter the private life the 
Romans, well excellent pictures 
and supplementary material Eng- 
lish. 

Latin words chosen for the first year 
include, for example, such words 
via, road; porta, gate; domus, house, 
home; litterae, letter; senatus, 
magister, teacher, which require 
definition terms Roman customs. 
Especially useful are the words servus, 
slave; dominus, cliens, client; 


orator, orator; miles, soldier; poeta, 


poet; familia, household, which paint 
picture Roman society, with its 
organization into various classes, its 
occupations and amusements. With 
guidance, pupils are led 
visualize society which the duty 
the citizen his state supreme, 
and the fulfillment this duty the 
whole education the Roman was 
directed. the briefest acquain- 
tance with Latin authors shows the 
attitude the Roman toward his 
country. The three authors most read 
high school, Caesar, Cicero and Ver- 
gil, represent three distinct types 
Roman citizens: soldier and statesman, 
official, and each one serv- 
ing his state with the deepest devotion. 
valuable experience for Ameri- 
ean children, imbued with the spirit 
commercialism, become acquainted 
with civilization which public ser- 
vice paramount, and literary and 
artistic careers are greater impor- 
tance than money-making. They may 
come understand better the repre- 
sentatives old world culture, 
whose aims and ideals differ from their 
own. 


The word barbarus, foreign, strange, 


rude, savage, furnishes rare 
tunity for the discussion the proper 
attitude toward foreigners. Pupils 
are always interested know that 
the Latin word came from the Greek, 
and that the Greeks used first 
designate those who did not speak 
Greek. The word itself represented 
the unintelligible sounds foreign 
language, and originally contained 
disparagement. Xenophon used 
regularly when referring the 
sians. From the first century after 
Christ the Romans applied barbarus 
all nations except themselves and 
the Greeks, and later the meaning 
rude, uncivilized, savage developed, 
the meaning which preserved its 
derivative “barbarous.” 


remains for the teacher point 
out similar slur frequently attached 
the word “foreigner” current 
usage among the uneducated, well 
widespread tendency disparage 
person whose language cannot 
understand. attribute ignorance 
him, instead recognizing our own 
failure appreciate his culture and 
traditions. Modern education has done 
little break down the provincialism 
which pervades the middle classes. 
Foreign language training can 
inestimable value this phase edu- 
wisely applied. The need 
apparent, for said that Ameri- 
cans, traveling abroad, not under 
stand that they are referred to, when 
designated foreigners. 

The work the second year pro 
vides ample material create 
ture Roman life the pupils’ imag- 
ination. unnecessary mention 
the need understanding ancient cus- 
toms and manners for correct inter- 
pretation the text. 
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The reading Caesar’s “Commen- 
taries” gives accurate and intimate 
picture great Roman statesman 
and general. attitude toward the 
nations with which came into con- 
tact also clearly portrayed such 
descriptions the familiar 
omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, the 
bravest all these are the Belgians. 
His characterization the Gauls 
tate animi novis studebant, 
who, because instability and fickle- 
ness mind, were eager for change 
rule. German characteristics are 
drawn the figure Ariovistus, 
the German chieftan, whose arrogant 
speeches rouse action. Such 
material should used wisely, lest 
foster the very prejudices are 
valuable show pupils how the recog- 
nition certain national characteris- 
tics aids dealing with the represen- 
tatives that nation. 

may also pointed out that the 
contribution which nation makes 
civilization frequently develops from 
qualities misunderstood other na- 
tions. The best example this the 
product the Greek genius. The 


practical Roman never trusted the 
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imaginative Greek. Virgil’s words, 
Danaos dona ferentis, fear 
the Greeks even when they bear gifts. 
Yet from the creative imagination 
the Greeks came the world’s greatest 
art and literature. 

The limits this paper not per- 
mit deal with the work the 
third and fourth years, yet they are 
the most fruitful all. The third 
year work alone affords complete 
course citizenship. The history 
literature contains greater inspira- 
tion good citizenship than the writ- 
ings Cicero, who expressed his de- 
votion his state patria, quae mihi 
vita mea multo est carior, country, 
which much dearer than 
life. 

The foregoing examples are but 
few that might given indicate 
the way which the study Latin 
contributes valuable training citi- 
zenship, furnishing background 
information, and fostering right 
attitudes toward foreigners. With the 
rich heritage Latin literature 
our instrument, and the challenge 
modern problems spur action, 
shall make better citizens for the 
future. 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CLASSICS, UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN 


The University Wisconsin has recently established new course Classical Humani- 
ties under the direction Professor Winspear. This may said part 
outcome Professor Meiklejohn’s Experimental College. The purpose the course 
emphasize the educational and cultural value linguistic, literary, historical, 
economic, political, and philosophical studies integrated program, carried 
one civilization and stressing thorough knowledge selected segment the past, 
Professor Winspear’s point view partially the fact that 
graduate. 


ROFESSOR ROSTOVTZEFF 
ends his great book the “So- 
cial and Economic History 
the Roman Empire” with disquiet- 
ing question: “Is possible extend 
high civilization the lower classes 
without debasing its standard and di- 
luting its quality the vanishing 
point? not every civilization bound 
trate the The question re- 
mains, Rostovtzeff observes, like 
ghost, ever present and unlaid. Any- 
one who reflects the present posi- 
tion education this continent 
must occasionally haunted the 
fear that our cultural tradition 
spreading itself too much, becoming 
too thin, for that very reason dan- 
ger complete extinction. believe 
that there very real parallel, that 
the laudable process leveling up, 
may succeed too much leveling 
down, and produce merely 
baked intelligentsia, without any real 
acquaintance with rigorous and disci- 
pined thought. 

very short acquaintance with 
ideal envisaged the 
progressive educators and the prophets 
the new era, enough make any- 
one pause dismay. There con- 
stant attack anything which makes 
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for vital and creative thought. Foreign 
languages, both ancient and modern, 
are rejected useless and hard; math- 
ematics arid and repellent; history 
the mere regurgitation remote 
past; English would reduced 
mere skill the control the vernac- 
ular, eliminating all contact with the 
weight human experience enshrined 
the great literature the past, all 
that poignant and sensitive man, 
all that lovely nature and nature’s 
life. 

This assault thorough and crea- 
tive education comes largely from 
educational psychologists. 
the past was regarded mark 
the humane man hold omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico, but these men hold 
omne ignotum pro horribili, and deny 
that there any such thing in- 
tellectual discipline disciplined 
thinking. 

This attack should not distress 


when reflect that another 


popular school psychology entirely 
denied the influence heredity the 
constitution the human mind 
the interests over-optimistic melior- 
ism gawdy decade. replace 
the great and stimulating tradition 
which most live and move and 
have our very being, are offered 
courses contemporary living, radio 
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and hygiene, and the domestic arts, 
history without chronology any real 
historical perspective, together with 
such emasculated fragments the so- 
cial sciences might appeal child 
ten; program and machinery 
devised ensure that the 
succession smug paragons should 
eternally ground out “perfectly ad- 
justed” smug environment. 

This tendency may times 
amusing the extreme. know 
one case teacher whose appalling 
task was teach “world culture” 
aclass morons. But has its trag- 
ical aspects too. The truth that the 
educational curriculum the ordinary 
American state fitted for the needs 
the very low average. The able boy 
girl steadily penalized, bored 
mental inactivity, and therefore 
quite understandably succumbs the 
temptation fritter away time 
round useless and unimportant 
activity. There have been feeble 
attempts meet this problem vari- 
ous points. But they are foredoomed 
failure unless realized that the 
able child requires treatment differing 
not only degree, but also kind 
from that average state indus- 
trial high school. 

could hardly denied, think, 
that good thing extend indefi- 
nitely quality opportunity, give 
all people acquaintance with the 
problems culture and the human 
spirit. But there the same time 
equally urgent problem finding 
and training the best, developing 
leaders for public life, and encour- 
aging the choicest spirits vital 
creativeness the arts and sciences. 
Democracy can only neglect this aspect 


its task peril its very existence. 
are interpret democratic edu- 
cation simply the upsurge the 
unintelligent, the elimination all 
standards, the obliteration all dis- 
tinctions, the destruction all values, 
the distrust all intelligent leader- 
ship, not only democracy, civilization 
itself grave danger. The great 
creative democracies the past suc- 
ceeded just this, that they combined 
equality before the law and sometimes 
(in hope least) freedom from the 
tyranny public opinion with 
overwhelming belief the reality 
human values and willingness 
translate that belief into the leadership 
the cultivated and the intelligent. 
Such democratic ideal has been for- 
ever enshrined and expressed Peri- 
cles’ great panegyric: 


true that are called democ- 
racy, for the administration the 
hands the many and not the few. 
But while the law secures equal justice 
all alike their private disputes, the 
claim excellence also recognized 
and when citizen any way dis- 
tinguished, preferred the public 
service, not matter privilege, but 
the reward merit. Neither pov- 
erty bar, but man may benefit his 
country whatever the obscurity his 
condition. There exclusiveness 
our public life, and our private inter- 
course are not suspicious one 
another, nor angry with our neighbor 
does what likes; not put 
sour looks him which, though 
harmless, are not pleasant. While 
are thus unconstrained our private 
intercourse, spirit reverence per- 
vades our public acts; are prevented 
from doing wrong respect for author- 
ity and for the laws, having especial 
regard those which are ordained for 
the protection the injured well 
those unwritten laws which bring 
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upon the transgressor them the repro- 
bation the general 


our own day, American civil- 
human probability saved 
aristocrat educated Groton and Har- 
vard. After fifty years more level- 
ing, such phenomena would im- 
possible. The process will very rap- 
idly produce people who will fail not 
only artistic and intellectual crea- 
tion, but will too stupid and igno- 
rant control the very machinery 
that their fathers created. 

If, Lord Bryce maintained, the 
orderly life polity depends the 
harmonious balance opposing prin- 
ciples, seems imperative that 
should refuse allow one principle 
encroach the expense the other. 
Translated into the concrete terms 
educational machinery and practice, 
seems necessary harmonize somehow 
the underlying principle democratic 
education, that everyone should share 
his measure and his capacity 
the intellectual life the community, 
with the supreme principle aristo- 
cratic education, that the real creative 
work the world must inevitably 
done the few and that impera- 
tive train the few the uttermost 
measure their superior capacity. 

There many minds throughout 
the United States the present time 
conviction developing that the pres- 
ent construction liberal arts colleges 
ean hardly taken for granted. The 
present situation result num- 
ber historical factors—a traditional 
curriculum modified fresh fields 
interest and expanding horizons 
knowledge. result, many people 
that the four years undergraduate 


Thucydides ii, (Jowett translation). 
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instruction too diffuse and scattered, 
that lacks core and center, that 
students fail build for 
integrated intellectual program and 
organic philosophy human life, 
There too much the educational 
too much random sipping 
and tasting, too little coherence and 
too little organization. Moreover, 
criticism frequently launched the 
over-emphasis the lecture method 
that has followed educational 
production. not one those 
who believe that tutorial instruction 
should entirely supplant the lecture, 
long there are those who know 
and those who not, there will al- 
ways one aspect the educational 
process which consists the impart- 
ing sheer information. But, the 
same time, the educational process 
not regarded pouring facts 
extra, but rather the evolution 
the individual’s self-consciousness, 
there should immeasurable stimu- 
lus wisely planned tutorial 
tion. 

many minds, too, the high degree 
specialization which the necessary 
preliminary scientific advance 
knowledge, has produced unfortu- 
nate effect undergraduate teaching. 
word, the American college makes 
little place for the teacher who makes 
breadth information his aim rather 
than specialization narrow field. 
easy caricature the methods 
knowing more and more about less and 
less. (The mathematical end that 
process is, suppose, that one would 
come know everything about noth- 
ing.) But whatever the validity 
specialization, can hardly denied 
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that should superimposed only 
the foundation broad and exact 
The classics have suffered 
more than most fields from the neglect 
this elementary precaution. 

Experimentation the content and 
method liberal education has re- 
years tended look the Eng- 
lish universities for patterns and in- 
Classical students would 
well recall that the heart 
the British educational system there 
very strong classical tradition, and 
that the attempt reproduce the Brit- 
ish university without revivifying this 
central element seems foredoomed 
failure. 

But, the same time, the classics 
are play their proper part the 
liberal college the immediate future, 
classical teachers must prepared 
respond the new needs new 
world. 

book, has well shown that there 
such thing classical education,— 
that the centuries since the revival 
ancient studies the classics have 
meant many things, and interest has 
centered many different authors. 
first, England, authors read were 
such would contribute rapidly 
easy, fluent use conversational 
Thereafter men looked the 
for moral maxims and exam- 
ples with which support code 
Christian ethics age when Chris- 
tian dogma was exposed question 
and discussion. the eighteenth cen- 
tury, interest was mainly 
natural interest aristocratic 
and lofty English style. The nine- 
teenth century witnessed bifurcation 
interest: the one hand classical 
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studies responded the im- 
pulse from Germany; the other 
romantic aestheticism and sentimen- 
tal revival ancient paganism. 
our day, responding again fresh 
needs, classical studies England 
have reflected the politica], social, and 
economic interests our time. Never 
perhaps since the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies have the fundamental 
problems human intercourse excited 
much attention they the 
present time, and this impulse has 
created fresh interest the great 
writers Greece. just this 
readiness adapt themselves new 
conditions and new needs which ac- 
counts for the comparative vitality 
classical studies Britain. 


America this last development 
has hardly been felt. The alternative 
our universities still the 
teenth century alternative more 
less successful adaptation scien- 
tific methods philological archae- 
ological research—the last echoes 
movement that the past has been 
great and fruitful, but which now 
tending become arid and sterile; 
the other, attempt aesthetic 
“appreciation” art and literature— 
appreciation which tends too often 
become and very thin. 

The very authors that provide the 
greatest stimulus thoughtful Eng- 
lish undergraduate are the Ameri- 
can classical curriculum almost en- 
tirely neglected. Aristotle not read 
all. The really profound percep- 


tions Plato the realm ethics, 
politics and metaphysics are neglected 
the pleasure and interest that teach- 
ers find (and rightly) Plato’s style. 
Thucydides, perhaps the greatest spec- 
ulative mind ever write history, 
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problems syntax. The undergradu- 
ate who reads classics Oxford 
Cambridge feels that breasting 
the mighty current contemporary 
events. realizes fully the truth 
the statement that all history con- 
temporary history. The American 
classical undergraduate—where his in- 
terests are not narrowly vocational— 
too often drifting pleasant and 
fragrant backwater, gently stirring the 
lilies that grow the decay great 
tradition. 

There very real danger that 
friends the classics their enthu- 
siasm, and their valid enthusiasm, for 
the heritage the past, should take 
wrong view the nature and 
tion classical literature, for that 
function after all not normative, 
but exemplary. ought not look 
back with romantic nostalgia the 
literature Greece and Rome ideal 
patterns forms which all 
sequent creation must conform. 
should regarded rather exam- 
ple, and fine and splendid example, 
the creative spirit action. There 
should frank willingness recog- 
nize the relativity classical litera- 
ture the age and the ages that pro- 
duced it, that while develop vital 
standards literary excellence, are 
willing the excellence 
fresh creation wherever may appear. 
Moreover, classical studies have this 
country become alarmingly entangled 
with nineteenth century manners and 
sixteenth century theology. The liter- 
ature Greece and Rome infinitely 
greater and broader than any such par- 
tial philosophy. conviction 
that unless dissolve this unholy 
alliance the future not with us. 
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studies respond willingly and gladly 
the new needs and the legitimate 
interests the new age that they will 
recover the vitality and the appeal that 
they had the past. use what 
now more potent argument, only 
will they survive all. 

But granted this shift interest, 
there are very weighty and valid 
ments for emphasis classical 
studies. The American educational 
system has been markedly successful 
training the expert—whether the 
natural the social sciences. has 
been less successful developing 
what Aristotle calls the “phronimos” 
word which might translate the 
breadth and insight whose task 
put into perspective the narrow enth- 
siasms the specialist and balance 
the limitations the expert social 
life. 

For better for worse the thought 
contemporary man has been largely 
influenced three great figures— 
Hegel, Marx, and Spengler. All 
these attempt “dialectic history” 
—attempt bring order out the 
chaos historical fact, and penetrate 
universal laws historical causa- 
tion. Their philosophy, and the pre 
dictions which arise from their 
ophy, are based the study history. 
Only historical study can they 
evaluated and checked. this work 
classical studies have important role 
play. The period from the 
poems the break-up Western civi- 
lization represents one great historical 
the Spenglerian sense the 
only cycle for which have all 
adequate and valid evidence. More 
over the essential patterns human 
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living and human intercourse are 
antiquity relatively simple; they can 
clearly grasped and sharply held. 
Then too, they have been grasped 
men insight and genius—a 
Plato, Thucydides and Lucretius. 
student who once sees the problems 
that such writers raise, the light 
the events that formed and moulded 
them, can never the same again. 
problems contemporary living 
their proper perspective and will have 
within himself form which can 
give proper content from the studies 
the expert the various branches 
social science. 

idle argue that such study 
the past can carried without 
linguistic study. Not only the subtle, 
intangible elements author like 
Plato are obscured the veil trans- 
lation—the very essence his thought 
frequently not seen unless can 
read the language which 
wrote. 

Such shift emphasis, fresh 
response the needs new day, 
fresh answer the challenge new 
ideas, seems the chief jus- 
tification classical studies, the chief 
hope for revival interest. And 
cannot denied that such change 
will come slowly and with great diffi- 
culty America—if all. The 
American passion for institutionalism, 
and the standardization and conse- 
quent sterilization which institution- 
alism breeds, will militate against 
change interest and emphasis within 
old patterns and formulae. Moreover 
the method classical 
studies appeals the American pass- 
sion for facile, quantitative standard 
man’s worth. Specialized research 


can easily evaluated. Vital thought 
lends itself less easily weighing and 
measuring. Until frankly recog- 
nized that thorough-going attempt 
think out the problems the Greek 
and Roman world terms dia- 
the editing the inconsiderable 
fragments minor poet the estab- 
lishment the chronology Trojan 
potsherds, there can little encour- 
agement for younger men adopt 
fresh point view and wrestle with 
new problems. But those 
who value the classics and know the 
impetus real thought which their 
study may bring, can only hope that 
such attempt will made and that 
classical studies will not suffer the fate 
the barren fig tree—the inexorable, 
pragmatic judgment time all 
sterile and unproductive things. 

ing subject many-sided class- 
ical studies put undue emphasis 
any one factor. aware that there 
are many 
training exact and incisive 
use the English language, the train- 
ing taste resulting from life- 
time spent with great literature, 
well the purification the emo- 
tions, which, since Aristotle, has been 
rary education. The argument for 
classics cumulative, and too much 
weight need not placed any one 
argument. There need well- 


planned classical course neglect any 
these vital aspects. But our day 
and generation, the interest which 
have tried outline must necessarily 
predominant. Classics will flourish 
far this frankly faced and 
gladly accepted. 
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EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT CLASSICAL 
STUDIES: 


ACCOUNT THE CARTOGRAPHIC STUDY 
New UNIVERSITY 


Jr. 


CHAIRMAN, CLASSICS DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Kraemer well-known scholar the field classical antiquities. 


The present 


paper sets forth the amazing story the important results gained the use 


unemployed men. 


The working drawings which Professor Kraemer promises will 


interest high schools which the departments Latin, history, and manual 
training can produce teaching materials great value. 


URING the past three years 
New York University, like 
many other institutions, has 

offered create “made work” for 
unemployed men whose salaries were 
being paid private and, later, 
public relief agencies. One the 
major difficulties was the placement 
highly skilled technicians, especially 
architects and engineers. Decem- 
ber 1932, suggested that few 
map for course ancient his- 
tory. From that time the development 
has been surprising. the date 
writing, April 1934, there are en- 
fewer than 182 technically skilled men 
—artists, sculptors, architects, engi- 
neers, draftsmen, researchers, photog- 
raphers, typists, and forth—work- 
ing exactly 401 different projects. 
The task administration has been 
heavy, for the difficulty obtaining 
suitable working quarters and suffic- 
ient money for materials has been ag- 
gravated personal problems arising 
from the men’s uncertainty about the 
future. The results, however, seem 
adequate compensation for the 
effort expended. 


far the most important thing 
have accomplished the construction 
relief maps designed for classes 
history, size and scale hitherto 
impractical because the labor costs, 
These form series composed nine 
units which may joined consti- 
tute huge map the Mediterranean 
world. The individual maps, each 
about five feet square, portray Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, the Bal- 
kans, Asia Minor, the Near East, 
Egypt, and North Africa. Because 
their bulk, however, and the difficulty 
transporting them, have under 
way second series much smaller 
size, the units which can easily 
and from the classroom. 


Flat maps also all sizes and types 
have been made possible the pres 
ence number skilled draftsmen. 
the present these have been 
chiefly copies enlarged wall size for 
classroom use, but are embarking 
upon set wall maps which parallel 
the units the relief maps series, giv- 
ing the political features which the 
latter gave only the topographical. 
have also large number small maps 
and charts dealing with various peri- 
ods the ancient world and, many 
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cases, portraying statistical informa- 
tion ethnology, population, coin 
distribution, and the like. Several in- 
genious devices have been invented 
which will useful for the conversion 
dates and measures. 

Important for teaching purposes 
will series portraits ancient 
personages, the aim which has been 
get nearly possible the effect 
studio portraits. The collaboration 
artists and photographers makes 
possible for achieve effect 
which will give vividness the treat- 
ment historical figures. 

Next the relief maps the most 
ambitious project set models. 
The Pont Gard Nimes com- 
pleted and are work simultan- 
eously less ambitious group 
ancient buildings than the Parthenon, 
the Pantheon, the Temple Ammon 
Karnak, and St. Sophia. These 
models are large enough portray 
great amount detail, but the detail 
is, course, possible only the ex- 
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pense bulk. Consequently, have 
designs for smaller structural models 
the same buildings, which will 
interest students ancient archi- 
tecture and which can easily car- 
ried. addition these there are 
models illustrative phases life 
antiquity: military machines, ancient 
manufacturing devices, structures 
ancient houses, and forth. Our 
present plan publish working 
drawings most these models, 
that they can constructed man- 
ual training departments other sim- 
ilar groups. hope eventually 
have completed group ancient ship 
models and planetosphere which will 
give permanent sky map an- 
tiquity. 

The project bas been real signifi- 
cance, not only the fact that has 
work that will in- 
terest students classics, but also 
because the social effect keeping 
large number “white-collar” 
men engaged vital work. 
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RECENT TRENDS THE TEACHING 
SECONDARY LATIN 
Eppy 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Dr. Eddy author recent report instruction foreign languages which she 


made specialist the National Survey Secondary Education. 


Through her close 


contact with the teaching both ancient and modern languages she has had 


tional opportunities compare the methods used. 


She author several French 


the recent survey the teaching 
Latin which was part the 
National Survey Secondary 

Education sponsored the Bu- 
reau Education, was matter 
first concern, naturally, discover 
the extent which courses study 
and classroom practices had been in- 
fluenced the Classical Investigation. 
examination representative state 
and city courses study Latin 
issued since 1924 revealed almost 
unanimous approval the recommen- 
dations the Classical Report, out 
embodying the revised program, 
seven presenting the traditional course, 
and four offering choice between the 
two. The widespread adoption the 
suggestions the investigating com- 
mittee not surprising, since cus- 
tomary, know, for the proposals 
important national inquiry 
such prestige that the Classical 
Investigation seized upon eagerly 
committees charged with the ardu- 
ous task revising course study. 
The statements course outlines are 
meaningful, however, only insofar 
they provide faithful and accurate 
description the actual work the 
classroom. 

determine how successful teach- 

ers have been carrying out prac- 
tice the prescriptions contained 


printed outlines was one the chief 
purposes classroom visitation. 
this connection should remem- 
bered that the policy adopted the 
Survey was identify and study only 
the best present practice content and 
teaching procedures and report in- 
nificance for the future the Latin 
course secondary schools. the 
time for classroom visitation was 
cessarily limited, effort was made 
locate advance selected number 
school systems which noteworthy 
work was being done the teaching 
foreign languages. Twenty-two cit- 
ies, twelve states, addition 
Washington, C., were chosen for 
visitation. Two more high schools 
each the following cities were 
included the itinerary: Cleveland, 
Rochester, New York City, Pitts 
burgh, Baltimore, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Madison, Milwaukee, Des 
Moines, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
Pasadena; also one high school each 
the following cities: Cincinnati 
(Hughes S.); Washington, 
(Central Chicago (University 
Oak Park; Evanston, May- 
wood; and Oakland, California (Uni- 
versity S.). 

The work some Latin 
rooms was observed, during either the 
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whole part the recitation pe- 
riod, depending upon the nature the 
activity progress the time. 
each case administrative officers the 
schools had been notified the date 
arrival the visitors, and prac- 
tically every city program for visi- 
tation had been arranged advance. 
supplement observation actual 
teaching, conferences were held with 
classroom teachers, department heads, 
supervisors, directors research bu- 
reaus, principals, and superintendents. 
Opportunity for group discussion 
problems was provided meetings 
with entire foreign language de- 
partment or, few instances, with 
all the foreign language depart- 
ments city system. 

far could ascertained, the 
chief recommendations the Class- 
Report the content the 
Latin course are practice adhered 
the Latin departments these 
cities. The congestion the first 
three semesters the course has been 
relieved the postponement some 
and the omission other elements 
the grammatical content the first 
year the traditional course. More 
place given the reading adapted 
Latin the first three semesters, and 
the first classical author, Caesar, has 
been postponed until the fourth semes- 
ter. The amount classical Latin 
required the third and fourth years 
has been reduced, and some variety, 
though yet not very extensive, has 
been introduced the reading offer- 
ing these years the course. Mate- 
rials for teaching the ultimate objec- 
tives, particularly those concerned 


with the relation the Latin language 
English and with the history and 
civilization the Romans, have been 
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more systematically organized and are 
finding larger place the classroom. 

contrast this almost universal 
adherence the recommendations 
the Classical Report that deal with the 
selection and organization content 
materials, consideration the meth- 
ods observed the great majority 
the classes these schools reveals 
wide divergence from the spirit the 
Classical Report. 

The methods recommended the 
Report for the teaching reading, 
vocabulary, forms, and syntax may 
briefly summarized follows: Com- 
the Latin word order. Much more 
ing the thought content the Latin 
read and less translation. Regular 
use should made methods other 
than translation for testing comprehen- 
sion the thought. Translation when 
used should follow comprehension 
the thought passage. New vocab- 
ulary, forms, and syntax should 
met first appropriate context. Drill 
should functional rather than for- 
mal. Syntactical questions should pre- 
cede rather than follow the compre- 
hension the Latin read. Form 
drill should directed toward the 
prompt recognition the various pos- 
sibilities given form. 

The method teaching reading 
the classes observed varied widely, 
ranging from the extreme form the 
direct-reading method, which the 
reading lessons the first two years 
are exclusively sight work under the 
direction the teacher, the memo- 
rization prepared translations, remi- 
the Latin classroom 
twenty years ago. only eight 
the Latin classes visited did the teach- 
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ing reading conform the obser- 
ver’s conception the intent the 
Classical Report. may seen 
from brief description procedure 
these classes, the technique em- 
ployed direct application the 
principles quoted moment ago from 
the Report, though differing minor 
details from class class. 

one variation, for example, the 
teacher reads the Latin short par- 
agraph aloud the class and asks 
English questions the content. 


another, pupil reads Latin 
paragraph orally, observing the 
thought-groups. grouping 
are corrected questions concerning 
the meaning the sentence. Then 
the teacher asks few questions re- 
garding certain forms and construc- 
tions that might cause difficulty, and 
guides the pupils their efforts 
solve the meaning some the new 
words inference from the context. 
Next, pupil gives the thought the 
paragraph his own words. Finally, 
pupil translates the passage. 

another adaptation the plan, 
the pupils read silently for ten 
fifteen minutes. They then look 
from the book, and volunteers tell the 
content the story English. 
many details the story are omitted, 
there are inaccuracies, the pupils 
are directed reread the Latin si- 
lently. the comprehension sat- 
isfactory, the Latin read orally, 
pupils unison, and individually. 

slightly different technique was given 
lively group about thirty jun- 
ior high school girls, who were read- 
ing from mimeographed sheets ver- 
sion the story Horatius the 
bridge. One pupil read five lines 
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the story orally. The teacher then 
another pupil “go with 
the story.” The teacher then asked, 
“What was the show 
hands gave evidence the interest 
the pupils and their eagerness 
respond. The teacher called one 
pupil, who told the situation 
own words. “What else happened 
asked the teacher. Volunteers added 
other details the story. The pupils 
then read the rest the story orally 
Latin turn, comprehension being 
checked retelling English. The 
Latin was read fluently and with in- 
telligent comprehension. Pupils were 
directed slow new words and 
long words, read clauses lower 
tone voice, and look away from 
the Latin when telling the story 
English. another class, the pupils 
were given mimeographed sheet con- 
taining short passage from Fabulae 
Faciles, followed set English 
questions the content, an- 
swered within certain time limit. 
the end that time, the answers 
written the pupils were handed 
and the questions answered orally. 

none these classes were pupils 
required answer content questions 
Judging from teachers’ replies 
questionnaire, such active use the 
foreign tongue check reading com- 
prehension uncommon. 

Aside from the eight classes using 
technique the direct-reading type, 
the procedures for teaching reading 
were not keeping with the spirit 
the Classical Report. The usual 
method employed attacking sight 
passage was the following: 

pupil asked read short 
sentence orally Latin and trans 
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late it. case error, the teacher’s 
question concerns the form the con- 
struction word, not the idea ex- 
pressed it. Not enough the 
Latin passage read the pupils 
advance translation allow 
them form general idea its 
content and make use the con- 
text solving the meaning new 
forms and words. The pupils get 
perspective. Sometimes not even 
much one complete sentence read 
the pupil before begins the trans- 
lation. Cicero class, for exam- 
ple, pupil was attempting 
late sight, word word, short 
sentence containing expression the 
meaning which could not solved 
accurately until the end the sen- 
tence was reached. 
prompted the pupil this word, for 
she had the advantage, denied the 
pupil, having read the sentence 
the end. The teacher was familiar 
with the passage herself that she 
failed sense the pupil’s problem. 


another variation the preva- 
lent method, the pupil reads the sen- 
tence Latin and then asked 
analyze it, selecting the subject, 
the verb, the object, ete. Or, may 
directed keep the English 
close the form and order the 
Latin construction possible, because, 
the opinion the teacher, such 
practice helps develop knowledge 
Latin syntax. Emphasis here 
the form rather than the mean- 
ing the Latin. 


Midway between the two extremes 
pure direct-reading method and 
formalized memorization prepared 
translation, modified direct-method 
technique was observed, the chief fea- 
tures which are oral presentation 
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advance visual and inductive 
teaching grammar. Latin story 
forms the basic material the lesson, 
through which new vocabulary, forms, 
and syntax are introduced. The pu- 
pils’ books are closed while the teacher 
reads orally the class few sen- 
tences the story. The remainder 
the period spent conveying 
the pupils knowledge the new 
words, forms, and constructions 
this portion the story, means 
direct-method devices. The grammar 
explained English. this 
method about three days would re- 
quired cover story page 
length. The emphasis here form 
and syntax rather than content. 

Many the newer first and second- 
year Latin textbooks contain reading 
material which the new vocabulary 
first presented meaningful con- 
text. There nothing prevent 
teachers, however, from turning the 
vocabulary the lesson which follows 
the reading passage, and going over 
the words with the pupils advance 
the reading—a practice which was 
observed several instances. one 
junior high school the teacher had 
completely reversed the order the 
text. Two days were spent study 
the new vocabulary, forms, and syn- 
tax presented the lesson before any 
attention was paid the reading pas- 
sage, which was intended the au- 
thor the text provide vehicle 
for inductive presentation the 
new material the lesson. 


sometimes happens that the read- 
ing matter omitted entirely order 
use the time thus saved complete 
the required amount grammar. 
This was the situation beginning 
Latin class toward the close the 
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second semester. The Latin relative 
pronoun was covered the following 
manner. The pupils studied the para- 
digm, practising orally class. 
With the teacher’s help, they gave the 
forms the Latin pronoun corres- 
ponding italicized forms the 
English relative pronoun used 
number English sentences, such as, 
“The man whose son see; whom 
gave the book,” ete. The assign- 
ment for the following day was 
prepare for oral speed test the 
paradigm. 

the teaching syntax there 
overemphasis upon the formal phase 
and upon the English-Latin point 
view. Pupils are still asked name 
construction even after rendering 
into English has given clear evidence 
comprehension its meaning. 
“Writing Latin must developed 
concurrently with the reading,” as- 
serted one junior high school teacher, 
“because, they can write the con- 
struction they can read it.” There- 
fore she has added great many Eng- 
lish-to-Latin exercises the text she 
using with her junior high school 
pupils, order assure them the 
mastery the art writing Latin 
constructions which she believes 
necessary for the development the 
ability read. 

The type activities carried 
the daily work the classroom re- 
vealed quite accurately the kind 
examination set the classroom 
teacher the supervisor the depart- 
ment. typical examination, given 
June 25, 1930, one the leading 
Latin departments the country, the 
questions include translation from 
Latin English, explanation con- 
structions words selected from 
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these passages, the writing and 
lation forms (including two syn- 
opses), the writing English into 
Latin, and optional question 
derivatives. 


The observer was, then, confronted. 


with this question: What the reason 
for the wide departure from the spirit 
the Classical Report the meth- 
ods employed many Latin teach- 
ers recognized ability and high 
standing the profession? Why 
they endorse course outlines the 
Latin word-order method, emphasis 
comprehension rather 
lation, the functional approach and 
functional drill, but make use 
entirely different technique the 
tual work the classroom 

the case most questions 
concerned with method, the answer 
not simple one. There seems 
least three contributing factors. 

First, the vocabulary burden the 
second year and thereafter too great, 
and the correlation between the vocab- 
ularies succeeding years the 
course too low. Teachers say they 
are able use direct-reading 
cedure the early stages the course 
but not later when the reading matter 
becomes more difficult. Some the 
teachers Denver, Rochester, and 
the Chicago University High 
School, would postpone the reading 
classical author the third year 
the course. Secondly, practice 
the secondary school still dictated 
large measure the institution 
higher up. Teachers Kansas City, 
Denver, and elsewhere, give ex- 
planation the overemphasis upon 
grammatical analysis and synthesis 
the necessity preparing certain 
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small per cent their pupils pass 
the examinations the College En- 
trance Board. The Latin test 
scribed moment ago exactly the 
type examination set the Col- 
lege Entrance Board second-year 
Latin. 

Another factor the difference 
opinion existing among teachers 
the most effective means for acquiring 
the ability read Latin. Certain 
teachers believe that 
knowledge grammar, and exercises 
writing Latin are necessary for the 
development the ability read 
Latin, and since these exercises are 
the most difficult part the Latin 
program, they tend become ends 
themselves, the neglect practice 
reading. 

The specific need the Latin 
course present would seem be, 
first all, more careful gradation 
the reading material offered suc- 
cessive years. The greater variety 


the reading selections appearing 
the more recent Latin textbooks makes 
the vocabulary problem 
ingly difficult one. 


But pupils are 
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learn read Latin reading and 
not deciphering, the vocabulary, 
forms, and syntax must carefully 
selected and systematically controlled 
the reading material the course. 

There likewise need for com- 
prehensive experimentation which will 
provide conclusive evidence the 
question the identification the 
elements involved learning read 
Latin and the quantitative extent 
their contribution. 

Furthermore, not until teachers are 
assured that efforts impart 
tional knowledge vocabulary, forms, 
and syntax, and the ability read 
with direct comprehension will re- 
warded and evaluated examinations 
keyed these objectives can ex- 
pect radical change classroom 
method and technique. 

Perhaps more effective focaliza- 
tion teaching materials and methods 
toward the early attainment the 
ability read the classics pieces 
literature may commend the study 
Latin larger percentage the 
varied personnel our huge high- 
school population. 
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LATIN THE COLLEGE 


PROFESSOR LATIN AND LIBRARIAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Dr. Lockwood widely known for his reorganization the Latin course Haverford, 
article the subject appeared the Journal Higher Education few 


ago. 


His stimulating suggestions the present article have bearing high-school 


Latin also. 


subject are school and college 
subject the work the col- 

lege dependent the work the 
school. Consider the 
mally studied freshmen. some 
studies, notably the natural and the 
social sciences, the freshman usu- 
ally beginner; one, least, would 
assert that the collegiate beginner 
any these subjects labors under 
disadvantage. Then there are the sub- 
jects which, though more less 
based upon school training, follow 
new paths and break new ground. 
Such are history, and 
English. Finally, there are the stud- 
ies which are direct extension the 
school work. These are the foreign 
languages. And the foreign lan- 
guages none continued deep 
and well-worn channel Latin, for 
the modern languages 
tory course three four years, car- 
ried further college, excep- 
tional. 

College Latin thus extra- 
ordinary situation, the significance 
which has not, believe, been fully 
appreciated. The traditional college 
Latin course (by which mean, pri- 
marily, required Latin for freshmen) 
too often belated high-school course 
hangover from secondary educa- 
tion. would seem superfluous 
add that making this statement 
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intend criticism the secondary 
school; only indicating the an- 
omaly continuing college the 
methods which properly belong the 
earlier years grounding funda- 


mentals. For how does year 
reading and translating Livy and 
Horace (with meticulous attention 


grammar) differ from year read- 
ing and translating Cicero Ver- 
None has stretch his 
memory very far back recall the 
time when the reading Latin 
authors on, with 
change tempo and real change 
method, through all four years 
the college course! 

not mean say that eight 
ten years intensive study Latin 
not splendid thing. Europe 
served, under the aegis the secon- 
dary-school system. the American 
college such course practically 
impossible for the average student; 
only negligible handful will submit 
it. 

may objected that the high- 
school graduate (through fault 
the high school) has not had sufficient 
grounding fundamentals give 
him working command the Latin 
language; consequently the 
teacher must dinning grammar 
and syntax and other fundamentals 
into him the desperate hope that 
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will happen. This the 
erux the whole matter. The truth 
that four five years the study 
Latin, competition with other 
subjects, will not make classicist, 
nor even half classicist. Eight years 
may it, but how many can in- 
duced take eight The prob- 
lem find some kind worth- 
while goal which can attained 
five years, four, and the last 
year capitalize what Latin the 
student already knows, rather than 
cram more. 


Who are our Latin students, and 
why? they are all potential spe- 
cialists—replicas ourselves, destined 
produce other replicas—the line 
will soon peter out; the last phase 
will when each holder en- 
dowed professorship Latin will need 
but one disciple succeed him! 
are our students motley crew 
youngsters, willing, but not 
eager submit (at the behest their 
parents and advisers) modicum 
humanistic training? Will they 
think worth while, twenty thirty 
years later insist that their sons and 
daughters subjected the same 
training? The learned gentleman 
who holds the chair Latin may find 
more delectable concentrate upon 
few promising disciples and dismiss 
the motley crew, but must realize 
that thereby creates diminishing 
demand. 


nevertheless fact that the study 
the divided into three peri- 
ods the American system: high 
school, college, and graduate school. 
For the maintenance humanistic 
culture necessary that the three 
periods differentiated. Exception 


may made—cautiously, course 
—for exceptional individuals, but for 
the majority there must 
tively collegiate pabulum. The col- 
lege must not fall between two stools. 

more ways than one the fresh- 
man year the crucial year. For the 
majority students, things now 
stand, the freshman year will the 
fifth and last year the study 
Latin (or the fourth and last!) 
cessful rousing the students’ inter- 
est this year will bring ultimate 
gain; failure will mean steady de- 
cline collegiate Latin. 


planning freshman Latin 
course, therefore, the following prin- 
ciples must considered: 

(1) Building upon the foundation 
the high school (no matter how 
circumscribed that foundation may 
be), the freshman course must break 
new ground. must mark new 
intellectual epoch the student’s ex- 
perience. Monotony and stagnation 
will inevitably result from contin- 
uance grammatical drill and the 
mental discipline attitude. 

(2) course must offered which 
provides the maximum general cul- 
ture, climax the years prep- 
aration. other goal attainable. 
student, after four five paltry 
years Latin (reduced, through pres- 
sure other subjects, the minimum 
hours), can expected have 
command the Latin language, 
mastery which can retain all his 
life, using the language for pleasure 
for profit, his private read- 
ing for delectation and culture, 
his study history, literature, phi- 
losophy, science. 


(3) The maturer cultural value 
attained presenting the stu- 
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dent definite era civilization, 
initiating him into the atmosphere 
epoch, broadening his horizon 
through contact with ideals another 
age. only when the other age 
speaks its own language and direct 
contact established across the seas 
time that the experience infor- 
mative and abiding cultural value, 
contrast the shallow and negli- 
gible results skimming over civili- 
zation with interpreter orien- 
tation courses. 


(4) More attention must paid 
the content and less the word. 
The teacher must lay before the stu- 
dents the philosophy life which 
found Greco-Roman 
encouraging them discuss its issues 
and compare with their own. 
Appreciation literary style, there 
through understanding and apprecia- 
tion the ideas expressed. 


(5) the realm pure literature 
the classics must presented 
milestone the evolution world- 
literature. Contacts must made 
with the student’s work English 
and other modern literatures. When 
reading Plautus Terence, let 
him hear less the technical details 
Roman comedy and more Shake- 
speare, Moliére, and Sheridan. The 
study Latin should closely inte- 
grated with that the other humani- 
ties. 

this seems too diffuse program 
for the chosen few who are concen- 
trate the Latin field college and 
devote their lives the study the 
classics, let them held sterner 
and narrower paths. But have 
suspicion that even the simon-pure 
classical student human, especially 
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his freshman year, and will not 
scorn the broader aspects his 
ject. believe that needs boost 
enters upon the second phase 
his study the classics and that 
will acquire thereby new momentum 
for more intensive work later on. 
may true that these embryonic 
icists will present.no problem, for they 
have made their decision and followed 
their inclination—unless, seem 
hear with distressing frequency, 
they come college with enthusiasm 
for and are sickened the 
dullness and pedantry the college 
they are burdened with the 
full weight Altertumswissenschaft 
too early their careers, they may 
lost from the fold. 


short, believe that the problem 
one and the same for all: namely, 
avoid minutiae; shun the meth- 
ods elementary language 
tion, the one hand, and 
philology the other; study 
era civilization its broader 
pects; foster the discussion 
ideals; travel through time, 
through space, and learn contact 
with men and minds; make college 
education matter ideas, not 
words! 


Educational theorizing, all know, 
easy; the difficulty put into 
practice. some the theories 
which have expounded are worth 
while, let indicate few points 
practical procedure. assume cer- 
tain premises: (1) that ninety-nine 
students out hundred, when they 
have completed the high school course 
Latin, are tired the intensive 
study the subject and deserve 
change; (2) that interest auth- 
or’s ideas will make student want 
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understand him better, but com- 
pulsory drill his diction will not 
make student interested his ideas; 
that the difference between theory 
and practice may more glaring 
the classics than any other field, 
for may prate cultural value 
mental discipline, but un- 
imaginative routine Latin course the 
fraternity boys can get with less 
exercise gray matter than any 
other course—just little cribbing, 
trotting, and cramming does the trick. 

Ergo: (1) Keep grammar, etymol- 
ogy, syntax, and all erudite techni- 
the background. (2) 
not pump knowledge in, but bring 
out eliciting the ideas and judg- 
ments the students themselves and 
stimulating class discussion. (3) 
contrast the slow pace the 
earlier years, read rapidly and ex- 
tensively possible. acquiring 
reading knowledge language the 
intensive and the extensive methods 
supplement one another; each contrib- 
utes the acquisition vocabulary 
and ease comprehension. (4) Vary 
the attack; never let the students 
count fixed routine recitation 
day after day. Aside from the time- 
honored process calling upon the 
students for exact translation suc- 
cessive portions the daily assign- 
ment, other possibilities are: reading 
easier portions the 
Latin without translation; rapid-fire 
questions only the more difficult 
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thoughts and phrases; restatement 
the essential ideas passages the 
student’s own words; assignment 
written translations the students’ 
best literary style; and—in order 
gain least half the period for 
sight translation—the rapid transla- 
tion the day’s assignment, the 
reading some notable published 
translation, the instructor himself. 
(5) Use desk-copies the author 
the classroom forestall cribbing. 
(6) Test the student’s ability (or 
skill)—not his factual knowledge— 
sight translation only. (7) Make 
yourself focus for humanistic inter- 
ests. Meet the students outside 
class informal readings and 
sions the fireside. 

The top-lofty idea that the college 
teacher does not need know how 
teach for much evil— 
especially for the humanities. re- 
mains seen whether the next 
generation more attention will paid 
the fine art teaching young men 
and women who are the threshold 
maturity. Perhaps some the 
oldest subjects, being hardest hit, will 
lead the way. Meanwhile evident 
—and there are many signs—that the 
most salutary trend the college 
Latin course today toward establish- 
ing distinctive aims and methods 
the college course—broad, humanistic, 
and satisfying climax much 
hard and excellent work the schools. 
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PROFESSOR 


LATIN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
special investigator for the Classical Investigation, Professor Carr has had strong 


influence the Latin teaching the last dozen years. 


well known the 


author and editor several textbooks. 


title this article may 

seem some readers 

fringement upon the title 
well-known and justly honored series 
books which have been coming from 
the press during the past decade. 
refer, course, the some fifty vol- 
umes the Our-Debt-to-Greece-and- 
Rome series. The present writer here 
and now acknowledges his debt 
several these volumes for much 
what has say this article. 

The title this paper further em- 
barrasses the writer because the 
fact that may seem some readers 
indicate insufficient appreciation 
Rome. The writer fully realizes that 
any attempt our debt 
Rome must necessity include 
Rome’s debt Greece and our debt 
Greece through Rome. For, any 
one must realize who 
about the matter all, many elements 
our present-day civilization which 
first glance might seem have 
come from Rome alone, have really 
been relayed from Greece through 
Rome; the “Roman” alphabet, for 
example. 

equally clear, however, that 
many the elements our present- 
day life which derive ultimately from 
Greece would never have become 
part our western civilization, far 
can now see, they had not 
been relayed through Rome and 


the Romans; the “Roman” alphabet, 
use the same example. 

One clever, none too kindly 
writer has said this point that 
Rome was sort “Typhoid Mary”; 
she handed Greek culture the 
western world without ever having 
caught the disease herself! course 
such slanderous remark quite un- 
fair host worthy Romans, 
Cicero, Virgil and Horace among 
them, but after all there just 
enough truth the statement make 
stick, not say make sting. 

Perhaps, one were looking for 
illustration support the “Typhoid 
Mary” charge against Rome, would 
find the field sculpture. Most 
the really good pieces sculpture 
which have come down 
way Rome were either purchased 
pillaged Greek originals were 
inferior copies Greek originals. 
Granting all this, must still 
knowledge very great debt those 
Romans who collected and preserved 
for Greek sculptures great and 
small, however much may depre- 
cate, with Cicero, the technique which 
Varro and the other Roman governors 
like him employed making their col- 
lections the expense 
and however much are amused 
the picture newly-rich Roman 
suddenly become wholesale collector 
objets 
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which the relationship between Greece 
and Rome was quite different from 
that just discussed, and which our 
debt Rome quite individual and 
distinct from our direct 
Greece. And this true part 
the Roman apparently did not 
think architecture primarily 
art. Greek architecture reached its 
pinnacle pure art while the Romans 
were struggling for existence cen- 
tral Italy and were content with the 
simplest type domestic and public 
buildings. When the Romans began 
venture far into the Greek world 
conquerors governors they en- 
countered dazzling display degen- 
erate art. The chaste lines 
the old order architecture 
left them cold, they did the Hellen- 
istic Greeks. The Romans did find 
something admire the elaborate 
Corinthian capital which they im- 
ported wholesale into Rome along with 
Hellenistic artists design and con- 
struct public buildings and temples 
Rome. 

architecture, therefore, Rome 
failed take from Greece and 
hand the western world the best 
that Greece had offer. For that 
best our debt due directly Greece 
herself. But Rome did something 
better for us. She made her own 
and individual contribution 
the field architecture, which has 
proved even more useful mediaeval 
and modern architecture than the 
beautiful columns and lintels the 
best Greek period. 

The Roman, always practical, in- 
spired service the state and seek- 
ing spaciousness and grandeur rather 
than quiet dignity exquisite beauty, 
found his natural expression archi- 


tecture through the use the arch 
and the vault and the dome. From this 
sort inspiration and these charac- 
teristically Roman architectural de- 
vices came the Roman basilicas, tem- 
ples, arches, theaters, baths, bridges, 
and aqueducts, which soon spread over 
the rapidly expanding Roman world 
and which, combined sometimes quite 
fantastically with distinctly Greek 
types, served almost exclusively 
models for the more important public 
buildings the western world until 
the beginning the present century. 

The Colosseum and the Pantheon 
Rome are, course, the best known 
and some ways the most typical 
representatives 
ture its best. The Colosseum com- 
bined sheer bigness with dignity and 
perhaps the one best exponent 
the “grandeur that was Rome.” The 
Pantheon has many distinguished de- 
scendants, among them St. Sophia 
Constantinople and St. Paul’s 
London, while St. Peter’s Rome is, 
its designer Michael Angelo him- 
self said, “the dome the Pantheon 
mid-air.” 

There another “art” which, 
all agree, the Romans were most pro- 
ficient, namely, the art war. 
was Roman military drill and Roman 
military discipline which 
sible the spread Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture throughout the western world. 
was not the intrinsic excellence 
the Latin language itself that caused 
become the common speech the 
western Roman Empire; was the 
exceedingly great efficiency the Ro- 
man short sword. Gauls, Spaniards, 
Germans and Britons might exceed 
the Romans height and physical 
strength, they outnumber them ten 
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one given battle; even so, Ro- 
man constantia and Roman confiden- 
tia, born Roman disciplina, might 
counted win that battle or, 
losing that particular 
mately win the war. might 
interesting academic question 
whether the sturdy moral character 
the old-time Roman was chiefly the re- 
sult his stern military discipline, 
whether this stern military discipline 
was the chief source his sturdy 
moral character. The result 
would seem the same either 
ease. McCartney cleverly 
“The earliest fighters Rome were 
warriors; the time the 
Wars they were well-drilled soldiers. 
The first fighting force was legio, 
gathering clans; the last was 
body men who had been 
trained. The great contributions 
Rome military science were organ- 
ization, discipline, attention details, 
far-sighted preparation, the realiza- 
tion that battles could won before 
they were fought.” 

Under the head the item “atten- 
tion special mention 
should made the fully authen- 
ticated fact that the Roman army 
the march entrenched every night. 
“Digging in” for the night was regu- 
lar part the day’s work for the 
legionary soldier. How heavy and 
how monotonous was this part the 
day’s work only Roman legionary 
or, perhaps, soldier the World 
War could fully realize. The Roman 
spade deserves place honor along- 
side the Roman sword the Ro- 
man conquest the western world. 

praising the achievements the 
Romans warfare the writer does not 
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mean imply that the Romans 
vented either warfare those 
ments warfare which they 
cessfully employed. A,” the 
famous Roman pilum, was only 
modification and adaptation 
missile weapon which warriors and 
hunters had been using from the most 
primitive times. B,” the 
deadly Roman short sword, said 
have been Spanish origin. The 
Roman battle-line the best period 
was probably only expanded and 
phalanx, the direet 
source which was Magna 
Roman siege works and siege engines 
were unquestionably borrowed from 
the Greeks. Caesar’s 
races and towers were 
novelty the Suessiones and the Atu- 
atuci northern Gaul, but they were 
novelty the Greek colony Mas- 
silia, which gave Caesar much 
trouble capture the Civil War. 
There Greek siege works met Greek 
siege works and the result was long- 
drawn-out tug-of-war. One might 
well carry owls Athens siege 
works Massilia! 


But where the Roman got his 
tary equipment from whom 
learned the rudiments the art 
war not much point for 
what succeeded doing with 
and what elements survived his day 
and ours. 

When teachers Latin grow 
weary become disgusted with the 
eternal emphasis upon war and war- 
fare the study the life and liter 
ature and language the Romans, 
must remember that the Roman 
method open battle city siege 
survived practically unchanged until 
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the use gunpowder became general, 
until bullets displaced sling, stones, 
arrows, and javelins open fighting, 
and until cannons displaced battering- 
rams siege operations. 

turn from the and 
physical contributions the Romans 
those which concern rather the 
mind and spirit man, find 
indebtedness less great, especially 
the fields language, literature, 
philosophy, religion, and government. 

can mention only passing 
two the most important items 
the long list our accumulated debt 
Rome, namely the dominant lan- 
guages western Europe and the 
two Americas, and the 
rived “Roman” alpha- 
bet, which these and increasing 
number modern languages are 
written. 


the matter vocabulary the debt 
the Romance languages averages 
close ninety per cent. For English 
the proportion little over half and 
far the most important half when 
measured richness meaning and 
literary significance. 

the questions concerned with the 
origin, development and spread 
systems writing among the Greeks 
and Romans considerable new evidence 
has recently been discovered. Some 
this material has been made easily 
accessible two recently published 
books.? 

Space will not allow anything like 
complete listing the literary items 
our debt Rome. Even 
grant that most the literary forms 
and much the content Latin lit- 
erature were derived from the Greeks, 


nevertheless was Rome, not Greece, 
that developed them for and passed 
them the western world, any 
rate the time the rediscovery 
Greek the western world during 
the Rennaissance. was from Ro- 
man Ovid that the world learned most 
its classical mythology. Roman sati- 
rists, from Lucilius Juvenal, have 
had many modern imitators; Roman 
letter-writing, developed Cicero 
and the younger Pliny, has volu- 
minous literary progeny; Roman ora- 
tory, developed Cicero, has ex- 
erted much greater influence upon 
mediaeval and modern oratory than 
the orations Lysias and Demosthe- 
nes. the field dramatic writing 
Rome produced tragedies compar- 
able those Aeschylus Sopho- 
cles, nor comedies comparable those 
Aristophanes. But the New Com- 
edy the Greeks known al- 
most entirely through the Latin adap- 
tations made Roman Plautus and 
Terence, who turn set the style for 
modern writers the Comedy 
Manners. 


poetry the influence 
Catullus and Horace has been greater 
than that the Greek originals from 
which they drew; and Roman Apu- 
leius and Petronius may well 
the precursors the novelists. 


was Roman Cicero who almost 
single-handed gave the western world 
the whole vocabulary philosophy, 
although Cicero himself made pre- 
tence originality the field phi- 
losophy. 

religion was the old Roman 
country gods who longest withstood 
the introduction Christianity, and 


L., “Ancient Longmans, 1932; Kenyon, Frederick G., and 
Readers Ancient Greece and Oxford, 1932. 
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was their worshipper, the paganus, 
who contributed the word which came 
mean the direct opposite Chris- 
tian. And was this same paganus, 
last turned Christian, who forced 
the church receive into the Church 
some the feasts and fasts 
honor the ancestral gods now 
turned saints. Our Christmas cele- 
bration, for example, takes many 
its most characteristic features from 
the old pagan Saturnalia. 

Nevertheless was Latin Christi- 
anity, fused with the Roman state 
single society, that carried and 
gave western society measure 
unity and central control, after the 
fall the western Roman empire. 
Western Catholics and Protestants 
alike have Rome thank for the early 
spread and later preservation their 
religious institutions, and those who 
are neither Catholic nor Protestant 
have Rome and the Roman church 
thank for the large measure Medi- 
terranean civilization which survived 
the dark ages. 


More than once the present dis- 
cussion our debt Rome have 
touched upon the Roman genius for 
organization and government. The 
technical terms government nearly 
all betray Latin origin; g., gover- 
nor, president, senate, congress, legis- 
lature, assembly, candidate, election, 
inauguration, municipal, civic, na- 
tional, consul, minister, legation, coun- 
cil, mayor, magistrate, official, fiscal, 
Greek word. Statesman is, properly 
enough, part Latin and part Anglo- 
Saxon. 

But does the matter deeper than 
mere words? Have classicists per- 
haps overstated the case when make 
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the blanket claim that our govern- 
mental institutions derive 
from Rome? Are they not rather 
chiefly Germanic origin? frank 
opponent the classics recently said 
that the only modern institu- 
tion which derived from Rome the 
Roman Catholic Church, and was 
opposed that. must admitted 
that the Roman Church the one 
permanent institution which overlaps 
classical and modern Rome. can 
say, however, that owe Rome 
the extending the govern- 
mental machinery city-state like 
early Rome world-state like the 
Roman Empire with its fully 
lated system central control and 
local administration. also owe 
Rome the development the funda- 
mental idea that the people are the 
sole ultimate source authority, and 
the other idea that the people may 
grant the power command 
rium) its duly elected magistrates 
for limited period. Rome, too, 
owe the idea governmental 
checks and balances, including the 
power veto. And Rome owe 
the idea escape through personal 
dictatorship whenever the regular ma- 
chinery government has stalled 
cause too much checking and bal- 
ancing. 


The intermediaries this Roman 
legacy governmental machinery 
were the thousands communi- 
ties great and small throughout the 
empire which became 
respublicae with governmental ma- 
chinery modeled after Rome. German 
tribe after German tribe might come 
and see and conquer, only the end 
conquered the Roman-derived 
local institutions church and state 
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and sooner later give their 
primitive governmental patterns and 
religious practices they gave 
their Germanic language for the lan- 
guage those whom they had con- 
quered. 

While neither the Roman Republic 
nor the Roman Empire achieved any- 
thing like complete success gov- 
ernmental agency, modern statesmen 
and political experimenters could still 
learn much from Rome’s successes and 
failures social planning. 

Space lacking speak the 
important debt which modern science 
owes Roman writers and especially 
Pliny the Elder, who, the thirty- 
seven books his Natural History 
drew some two thousand Greek and 
Roman sources (most which are 
now lost) covering the fields cos- 
mology, geography, anthropology, 
ology, botany and mineralogy. Nor 
there time speak Celsus and 
and his medica, written about 
C., which many ways the 
most readable and the best arranged 
ancient medical work that has come 
down us. And one familiar with 
the history the legal profession 
needs reminded the impor- 
tance Roman jurisprudence and 
the Code Justinian particular. 
Nor must the teaching profes- 
sion forget Quintilian, that famous 
author one the 
world’s best education; 
famous also the first professor 
receive regular salary from state 
funds. 


These and many more could add- 
the list Roman writers, Roman 
institutions, and Roman physical re- 
mains which may cited prove 
that really owe what have all 
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along been calling debt Rome. 
course the expression, “Our Debt 
Rome,” only figure speech. 
would better, perhaps, employ 
the phrase, “Our Legacy from Rome.” 
pay, least not the Romans them- 
selves. But, the case regard 
all the sharable goods life, 
can acknowledge the obligation and 
accept the responsibility passing 
others the blessings knowledge 
and insight and appreciation that 
ourselves have received. 

will venture one specific sugges- 
tion fellow teachers the 
classics. Share these 
knowledge and insight and apprecia- 
tion not only with the pupils your 
opportunity can with due modesty 
sought, share appropriate parts 
them with other groups your school 
not fortunate enough your 
Latin classes. Such opportunities are 
likely increasingly yours the 
new type codrdinated course which 
coming more and more, whether 
like not, into our junior and 
senior high schools, usually the 
form sort expanded and glo- 
rified social studies program. one 
teacher can alone organize and con- 
duct such program any adequate 
fashion, and the teacher Latin 
Greek can make most valuable con- 
tributions many points. any 
case, whether inside outside your 
own classroom, exhort you never 
forget the heritage which you have 
received from Rome and from Greece 
through Rome, and all you 
help others realize and 
receive their share that heritage. 
Freely have received, freely give. 
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THE HILLTOPS 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS, TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


The Oak Park High School one the best the Middle West, and its Latin 
ment, under Miss Woodruff’s direction, has been noted for its success teaching along 


progressive yet conservative lines. 


The present article gives glimpse the 


nating field English etymology revealed those who study Latin the right way, 


was the custom ancient Rome, 
whenever anything importance 
was done, consult the will 

heaven, order see whether the 
gods favored the undertaking. For 
this purpose member the city’s 
highest class official diviners went 
nearby hilltop and with his staff 
marked off small consecrated space 
about him from which observe 
heaven’s signals small correspond- 
ing space marked off the sky. 
Such imaginary spaces later became 
the sites Rome’s permanent places 
worship, her temples. 
Hence, order afford our pupils 
vantage point from which gain 
wide, unobstructed view the de- 
velopment the meaning this Eng- 
lish word bequeathed Rome, 
and hundreds other words simi- 
larly transmitted, need take them 
imagination the hilltops the 
Eternal City and let them stand there 
with the diviners old and read the 
signs that tell the story. The fact that 
these sacred officials were known 
“augurs” adds interest our plan and 
shows why may appropriately 
speak new sys- 
tem which trust going prove 
beneficial. also explains the real 
ment that something well 
for the success undertaking, and 
furnishes the clue deeper un- 


derstanding and keener appreciation 
the significance the solemn cere 
monies that attend the “inauguration” 
President the United States. 
Another interesting fact that 
fore can inaugurated, the appli- 
didate” for the office seeks. Again 
let the hilltop ancient 
Rome and watch for the sign that 
marks the seeker after some prospec 
tive office. Here comes, dressed 
toga gleaming white (the Latin 
word candidus), symbolic the 
purity his character and conse 
quently his eligibility for the office 
question. sight him our 
young people chuckle and recognize 
the similarity between his vain boast 
and the empty claims many mod- 
ern office seekers. They are amazed 
see how little human nature has 
changed the span 2,000 years. 


Still watching from the Roman hill- 
top, let our pupils see what else they 
can discover about some the names 
applied their fellow creatures. Who 
that far off the distance, outside 
(extra) the limits the city? 
(extraneus) and comes 
from without. Who that who looks 
more less familiar? “ac 
quaintance,” someone they recognize 
known (cognitus) them. Who 
that who smiles friendly greet- 
ing? “companion,” one who 
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bread (panis) with them. They 
may also see “associate,” one who 
allied (sociatus) with them inti- 
mate equal terms, they may 
eatch sight “partner,” one who 
shares part (pars) something with 
them, they may discover “rela- 
one who family carried 
back (relatus) themselves. When- 
ever familiar sign appears within 
the sacred confines their memories, 
these young people interpret 
auguring well for their own under- 
standing that which the sign 
leads, and they take pleasure fol- 
lowing up. But their special de- 
light such discoveries the 
“quidnunes,” the what nows; the 
“ubiquitous” persons, the everywhere 
(ubique) people; the “meticulous” in- 
dividuals, those who are full fear 
(metus) about little things; and the 
the wait until to- 
morrow (cras) people. 

Nor these discoveries made from 
the augurs’ hilltops concern humanity 
alone. They have with many 
things this terrestrial sphere, 
the celestial realm, the ocean 
depths, and the subterranean re- 
gions, that there are constant sur- 
prises awaiting the watcher, surprises 
that interest and amuse and stimu- 
late, giving color and vitality much 
that would otherwise dark and 
lifeless. 

Let the pupil look down, for exam- 
ple, upon the garden. There are the 
brilliant iris plants bloom, flaunt- 
ing all their rainbow colors, did 
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Iris when she faced the sun; there are 
the gladioli thrusting their 
swords (gladius) from out the warm- 
rich earth; there are the nasturtiums, 
the nose (nasus) twisters (torquere), 
whose pungent taste causes people 
make wry face; there are the lovely 
pansies showing thought (pensare) 
their sweet faces; there are the 
beautiful asters, fittingly named the 
stars (astra) and there are the stately 
peonies waving such gorgeous red and 
white and pink banners that they 
surely should bring healing, did the 
god Paeonius old. 

Young people high school age 
find much joy the discovery that 
they may call their dogs’ tails caudal 
appendages (cauda and appendere), 
and that monkeys have prehensile 
tails, e., tails that hang (pre- 
hendere) things. They smile when 
they learn that they are recalcitrant, 
they kick back (recalcitrare), when 
they violently refuse obey; that 
they are obstinate, they stand against 
(obstare), when they persistently re- 
fuse persuaded forced. They 
are pleased find out that corru- 
gated things are wrinkled 
that biscuits are twice baked 
little shade (umbra). fact, such 
the interest the far distant origin 
some our English words that 
would seem advisable inaugurate 
some plan whereby may return 
the practice the ancient augurs and 
the hilltops frequently for regu- 
lar and systematic observations the 
signs that may seen from there. 
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DEVICES FOR SECONDARY LATIN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLASSICS 
HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


Dr. Lawler has had outstanding success writing Latin plays for high schools and 


suggesting stimulating devices. 
have appeared journals and 
Notes. 

HERE was time, not very 

ago, when the use any 
teaching device was the farthest 
thing the world from the conscious 
minds most Latin teachers. Even 
today there are among teachers and 
laymen alike individuals whom the 
very word “device,” its pedagogical 
significance, anathema. them 
the substitution hocus-pocus for 
real teaching; and they point 
horrible manifestation the super- 
modern sugar-coated peda- 
gogy. matter fact, the teach- 
ing device not something new under 
the sun. Consciously not, success- 
ful teachers have always used devices. 
Some them have been quite simple, 
the moment, found successful, and re- 
peated—but devices they were never- 
theless. fact, many cases the 
evanescent something 
guished the great teacher former 
days from his duller and less inspir- 
ing contemporaries was undoubtedly 
his use his own personal 
teaching devices. The teaching de- 
vice then was, speak, submerged 
the subconscious mind the teach- 
ing profession. Modern procedure 
merely raises the conscious level. 


Devices for secondary Latin fall in- 
two categories: (1) actual teaching 
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volume her plays has been published. Others 
Miss Lawler associate editor 
She also authority the Greek dance. 


devices, and (2) interest devices. 
course, the latter are really variety 
the former; but may separate 
them for convenience. 

the difficult field the teach- 
ing vocabulary, first all, find 
abundance teaching devices 
use. Instead having classes learn 
long lists Latin words with their 
English meanings, for example—a 
procedure termed one writer “tedi- 
ous and time-wasting,” and “about 
thrilling and successful the learn- 
ing list telephone numbers”— 
many teachers present new words 
context, even objectively, with the 
aid pictures, objects, pantomime. 
Vocabulary notebooks are used 
many schools—sometimes with 
words grouped parts speech, 
sometimes with the words illustrated 
with colored pictures, sometimes 
the form “ABC” books. For drill 
there are all sorts 
devices, from card games and printed 
flash cards simple game-drills like 
the writing down many the 
day’s words possible from memory. 
Competition often resorted to, 
when class holds vocabulary “bat- 
tle” between two sides designated 
Romans and Gauls; engages 
bee the model the 
old-fashioned spell-down; conducts 
elimination contest determine 
the vocabulary champion the school. 
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complicated vocabulary 
“baseball games” run all through the 
school year. Sometimes pupils are 
asked make “vocabulary reports” 
the significance the Romans 
certain objects institutions desig- 
nated the daily Prob- 
lems arithmetic are used when the 
studying numerals. stated 
intervals “100% tests” are introduced. 
For drill, “Getting Into the Bag” 
good any formal quizzing, and 
fun besides. begin it, the teacher 
draws bag the board, and says 
the class, perhaps, horse wants 
get into the bag.” The pupil called 
upon must give nominative, genitive, 
and gender correctly before equus 
written inside the bag. fails 
any way, the word written outside 
the bag, and asked for later. For in- 
ereased efficiency the studying 
vocabulary teacher once evolved the 
plan having each pupil her be- 
ginning Latin class wear colored 
all times, and responsible 
for the day’s vocabulary accosted 
the halls any time another stu- 
dent. the student failed answer 
correctly, the classmate was permitted 
puncture his card with pin. 
similar plan was evolved quiet 
noisy class before the arrival the 
teacher. Any member might ask vo- 
words any other, and pu- 
pils who made errors received colored 
marks beside their names the black- 
board. 


Devices for the teaching forms 
are not unlike those for the teaching 
vocabulary. Frequently teachers 
introduce new forms, also, context, 
and drill them’ with game-like pro- 
cedures. Various and dia- 
grams call attention similarities 


and associated forms. 
simple device hold attention dur- 
ing form drill 
the students understanding that any 
moment the pupil reciting may in- 
terrupted and another called upon 
take the recitation instantly. Still 
another device the 
Again, the pupils may enter find 
each desk, face down, several slips, 
each bearing one case ending 
declension, one personal ending 
conjugation. given signal, the 
pupils turn over the slips and arrange 
them order, then change places and 
make corrections. other times, each 
pupil enters given personal 
note: “John—Decline mensa the 
board “Mary—Conjugate the future 
active amo paper.” This takes 
care individual needs, and exercises 
pupils according their abilities. 
Other drills which each pupil after 
reciting calls upon the next one 
recite, which strong pupils check 
the weaker ones, are likewise 
valuable. For rapid “pointer drills,” 
charts and diagrams are helpful. 


clarify matters syntax, the 
Latin teacher finds her hand numer- 
ous books,” tabulations, 
charts, and card games. There are 
jingles help the learning rules. 
There are published lists parallel 
constructions English and Latin, 
used together. There are dia- 
grams illustrate such things the 
difference between with the 
tive and with the ablative. 
sionally syntax notebooks are kept, 
with illustrative sentences. Contests 
help drill work, and sometimes even 
primitive forms dramatization have 
place the presentation such 
matters indirect discourse. 
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The problem how best handle 
the reading Latin much-dis- 
cussed one among secondary teachers 
today. Nevertheless, whether one fa- 
vors the translation-grammar method, 
the rapid reading method, the 
sentence method, the unit method, 
the direct method, something 
else, can still employ useful devices. 
Large numbers teachers now use 
some form “thought question” 
checking see whether students are 
comprehending what they are reading; 
and most them ask these questions 
before, not after, class translation 
the assigned passages. some cases 
both questions and answers are 
Latin. Sometimes the pupil merely 
asked tell the story the assigned 
Latin, his own words. Occasion- 
ally teachers use devices ensure 
comprehension Latin the Latin 
order—such devices showing the 
Latin sentence flash cards, 
ing the Latin aloud the class, 
sits with closed books. Furthermore, 
the old and valuable device sight 
translation coming into wider and 
wider use. consistent attention 
makes for tremendous improvement 
the ability the class compre- 
hend and translate Latin; and clear 
understanding that grades will 
based largely successfully elimi- 
nates “ponies.” Another valuable and 
popular device the assigning 
small portions Vergil Ovid 
put into English verse, into 
such highly-polished English prose 
that readers would not suspect 
that was translation. 


Latin composition offers wide scope 
the teacher who enjovs using good 


devices. favorite, and deservedly 


so, form the laboratory 
The teacher using permits the pu- 
pils work out the sentences class, 
one time, and corrects each sen- 
tence soon pupil finishes it, 
Only perfect sentences are checked off 
each pupil’s record card; 
error has been made, must cor- 
rected the next day. Students who 
finish all the sentences far ahead 
the class are given special privileges, 
Invariably class using this method 
presents atmosphere earnest con- 
centration and industry, and free 
from problems discipline. Compe 
tition effective the teaching 
composition—from the sending 
girls and boys separate boards 
compete the writing the same 
sentences, the elaborate organiza- 
tion the class into permanent teams 
with captains. Many teachers avoid 
monotony the writing Latin 
substituting for formal sentences 
sual material their own finding— 
newspaper articles, paragraphs from 
books, letter from imaginary Ro- 
man boy, Mother Goose rhyme, 
joke, valentine, something the 
sort. this work, the teacher takes 
introduce thoughts the tran- 
which will require drill 
needed constructions, even though 
the English idiom retained the 
assignment, and the whole pervaded 
with modern flavor. Some schools 
have used correspon- 
dence Latin free composition; 
others use little easy Latin conver- 
sation class for the same purpose, 
and encourage rapid thinking 

connection with work deriva- 
tion and word study, many classes 
keep derivative notebooks, make 
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rivative posters, have derivative con- 
tests, engage dictionary drills, com- 
pete word-building matches. Once 
while teachers dictate pupils 
presumably unfamiliar English words 
based familiar Latin ones, asking 
the class spell them analogy with 
the Latin roots, and explain what 
they must mean. Many teachers use 
etymological manuals, and assign 
word daily each student for written 
etymological analysis. The clipping 
all words Latin origin out 
newspaper story, leaving lacework 
holes, always impressive, especi- 
ally the story the sports page. 
all this work, however, careful su- 
pervision must exercised, for stu- 
dents make unbelievable number 
mistakes derivation left them- 
selves. 

addition the specific teaching 
devices already considered, whole 
field new devices opened 
the Latin teacher the newer special 
methods which have become popular 
within recent years. The supervised 
study method, the socialized recita- 
tion, the project method, the explor- 
atory method, the sectionizing 
grouping method, the problem meth- 
od, the laboratory method, the contract 
method,—all these have furnished 

come now the matter the 
interest device, less closely associated 
with the everyday work the class 
than the teaching device pure and 
simple. Educators believe today that 
child does best the thing that inter- 
ests him, and that legitimate for 
the teacher (within the bounds mod- 
eration, sure) assist the learn- 
ing process arousing the student’s 
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cordingly, the teacher will find avail- 
able such things pictures, crossword 
puzzles, jigsaw puzzles, songs, dances. 
There are models Roman houses 
and camps; there are slides, film- 
slides, and motion pictures. One may 
purchase reasonable prices coins 
and other genuine antiquities. There 
are good historical stories, and books 
popularized archaeology. The 
Latin textbooks themselves are rich 
pictures, accounts Roman life and 
literature and games. many class- 
rooms bulletin board class scrap- 
book maintained, with clippings 
about things Roman Greek, pic- 
tures, posters, and advertisements 
using Latin words. Riddles, conun- 
drums, charades Latin words, and 
parodies, have place used judic- 
iously. Students make statues Ro- 
mans Greeks deities clay 
soap, and construct models Roman 
furniture, armor, roads. are 
dressed Roman costume. Even the 
amateur cartoonist tries his hand 
things classical. Some Latin depart- 
ments publish Latin newspapers, with 
editorials, news items, original stories, 
feature articles, drawings, and mock 
advertisements. clubs flourish. 
Roman banquets, weddings, meetings 
the senate, elections, festivals, are 
dramatized. Plays and pageants, tab- 
leaux and “stunts” abound every 
hand. 

The wise Latin teacher, confronted 
with this wealth opportunity, uses 
devices with great care, remembering 
the classical injunction, “Nothing 
excess.” Above all, she will choose 


only such devices are not cumber- 
some and furnish maximum re- 
sults with minimum machinery. 
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device can ever tolerable for 
moment unless has distinct, posi- 
tive educational value, and produces 
results commensurate with the time 
consumed executing it. The teacher 
must study each class, and decide just 
what needs, and why. She must 
not allow too much handwork, the 
adolescent student will scorn his Latin 
would too-prolonged experi- 
ence kindergarten. 
supervise such things the Latin 
barities will face her cold type, un- 
der the aegis her department. She 


She must 
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must keep plays and pageants down 
the simplest possible form, with 
elaborate scenery makeup, and 
admission charge—in other words, she 
should take care that such project 
not entertainment but educa- 
tional undertaking, project for the 
benefit the performers themselves. 
Above all, she must never forget that 
the interest device that strengthens 
faulty Latin wrong ideas, that 
uses time beyond its deserts, would 
far better never have been devised; 
and that the teacher who uses 
doing her pupils grave injustice. 


FOUR YEARS’ PROGRESS WITH 
ADVANCED LATIN SECTION 


Joun GuMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


This detailed study picked group pupils shows what can done for the much 
neglected superior student. Mr. Gummere author Latin workbook and associate 
editor Latin Notes. 


the Fall 1929, twenty-four 
pupils who had finished standard 

first-year Latin book began four- 
year program work which was 
planned put the class full year 
ahead the usual course study, 
and thus complete the regular sec- 
ondary school Latin the end the 
eleventh grade. 


the beginning the experiment 
the average age the pupils was 
fourteen. Their average was 
123. were the ninth-grade 
group, and had shown language ability 
degree above the average. 
significant that during the four years 
only two pupils had transferred 
regular sections because inability 
maintain the rapid pace the class. 

The course provided for five forty- 
minute periods per week each the 
four years, with the same instructor 
charge throughout. are 
made separately for each individual 
according his needs before the open- 
ing school. There division 
the year into terms and the total time 
given from the school year organi- 
zation routine three periods the 
first day school. Thus unbroken 
course study, with waste time, 
can maintained throughout all 
the school days every year. 

the ninth grade were read the 
most interesting parts Caesar’s 
Gallic War, such the invasions 


Britain, the subjugation the rebel- 
lion led ete. few 
selections from the Civil War were in- 
cluded. great deal drill com- 
position was also given, with partic- 
ular emphasis upon easy sentences 
sight. the end this year the 
group was thoroughly grounded 
fundamentals and could read Caesar 
with considerable facility. The two 
pupils who had difficulty keeping 
the rapid pace were this time 
transferred regular section the 
tenth grade. 


the beginning the tenth grade 
two pupils were admitted from an- 
other section upon recommendation 
the instructor. These pupils had done 
extra work. One pupil unusual 
ability from another school was also 
admitted. standard third-year book 
was used text. included 
selections from Caesar’s Civil War, 
Pliny’s letters about the Christians 
and Vesuvius, ete., Aulus Gellius, and 
short excerpts from Seneca and Petro- 
nius, which served material for 
the transition from Caesar Cicero. 
The first and third orations against 
Cataline were read full, and the 
second and fourth part. The speech 
for Archias, and the parts Verres 
2.5 which describe the crucifixion 
Roman citizen, concluded the reg- 
ular reading Cicero’s orations. Part 
one the Philippies and several 
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letters were also studied. the end 
this work, Terence’s Phormio was 
read simplified edition. Then, 
since nearly every member the class 
was taking Ancient History, the Teub- 
ner text Eutropius was frequently 
used for sight reading which con- 
tent paralleled the history lessons. 

Our collection lantern slides was 
first used during the tenth-grade work, 
and the course the three years 
about ten regular periods were used 
for illustrated lectures. 

The whole class was preparing 
take the College Entrance Board Latin 
Cp2 examination the end the 
tenth grade. Our method prepara- 
tion had been well worked out years 
before and certain that the de- 
tailed diagnosis each pupil which 
was made possible the use reg- 
ular tests was very great value. 
Remedial exercises, based the find- 
ings each test, were regularly ap- 
plied. The method follows: 

November administer New 
York State Regents (new type) two- 
year examination. Pupils who cannot 
pass this examination are known 
danger and must take extra work 
outside class. this advanced sec- 
tion, was expected, there were 
failures. January, and, in- 
tervals about month, four times 
thereafter, regular College Board Cp2 
examinations are given. Our method 
marking virtually the same 
that used the Board readers. The 
translation divided into about fif- 
teen parts and mark given each 
pupil each part. then possible 
see glance which sentences 
phrases proved difficult for each pupil, 
or, some instances, for the entire 
group. exercises can 
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once given. separate mark 
also given for each noun declension, 
each verb conjugation, and each set 
principal parts, well for each 
verb. The answer each syntax ques- 
tion marked separately and 
large enough give part credit 
where due. The translation 
from English Latin also divided 
into separate words phrases and 
mark given each. Subtotals are 
written down for each pupil for each 
the following parts the exami- 
nation: translation, declension, conju- 
gation, principal parts, comparisons, 
case syntax, mood syntax, tense syn- 
tax, and for each the three English 
Latin sentences. Both instructor 
and pupil can see immediately, from 
glance the chart marks, exactly 
where each pupil’s strength weak- 
ness lies, and again remedial exercises 
can used with excellent effect. 
the course five such examinations, 
which include approximately sixty 
sixty-five entries the chart for each 
pupil, virtually every kind ques 
tion and problem attacked and stud- 
ied. The time and trouble involved 
out this program well 
repaid the increased ability the 
class. 

The result wide reading (which 
also included, sight, the rapid 
reading Ovid’s stories Phaeton, 
Niobe, and Pyramus and Thisbe 
propaganda for the following year) 
and careful study each indi- 
vidual pupil, was great increase 
the confidence the individual mem- 
bers the class. For fifteen-year- 
old boy College Board Examination 
proportions. The class averaged 
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slightly over 83% the Cp2 exami- 
nation June, 1931. happened 
that comparison this average with 
the school marks showed that there 
was difference less than be- 
tween them. 

the end the tenth year one 
pupil, preparing enter the Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology, had 
drop Latin from his regular course. 
continued read parts the 
Aeneid informally once twice 
week, however. One pupil left school 
one pupil, account special ros- 
ter, was put section the senior 
class, and one was rostered another 
section the same grade because 
prolonged illness had kept him out 
school. This left twenty the orig- 
inal twenty-four, whom were added, 
because roster difficulties, three 
seniors. The homogeneity the group 
was virtually unaffected these slight 
changes, however, and the third year 
the program was begun with sec- 
tion twenty-three. 

regular fourth-year text was used 
and pupils who needed four points 
College Board Latin for admission 
college were prepared take the 
Cp4 examination. There were eight 
who took the Cp4 June, 1932, 
examination that was notorious for 
its difficulty, yet all received grades 
that were accepted the colleges, al- 
though one was below the nominal 
passing grade. significant that 
throughout the four years’ work 
other time was examination given, 
whether set the instructor, taken 
from files former College Board 
papers, which was not successfully 
handled the group. 

The fourth-year book contained 
most the Aeneid II, and 


VI, with selections from books VII- 
XII, part the fourth Eclogue and 
selections from the Georgics. Selec- 
tions from Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, 
Martial, and short bits Ausonius 
and Lucan were also studied. 
tions from Phaedrus were consid- 
erable interest and inexpensive paper 
editions Phaedrus, published 
Hachette Cie., bought Paris the 
summer before for the purpose, were 
used order give the class op- 
portunity read more the fables 
and see how French text and 
notes were presented. Some practice 
was also given the use the Latin 
texts published the Association 
Guillaume Budé, which the Latin 
given one page with the French 
translation opposite. 
collection these texts was used for 
reading with individuals Tibullus 
and Nepos. Selections from Corne- 
Nepos were also read the 
Hachette edition. 


Practice comprehension was 
given using book selections for 
comprehension. These selections in- 
cluded passages from Gellius, Nepos, 
the Historia Apolloni Regis Tyri, 
Tacitus, the Latina, Maphaeus 
Vegius’s Thirteenth Book the 
Aeneid, excerpt from Rutilius Na- 
matianus, and others. The passages 
this book are made conform 
the standard vocabulary list the 
Hurlburt and Allen study. The mean- 
ings words that are not the list 
are given notes below the text, and 
simplification has been resorted 
here and there. Thus the vocabulary 
density and the vocabulary burden 
have been tremendously lowered 
that pupils are enabled read with 
ease and profit. 
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about twenty occasions easy in- 
board and discussed (mostly 
tions involving names imperial and 
sepulchral inscriptions). booklet 
the Roman Forum was read and stud- 
ied connection with about seventy- 
five slides, some which were made 
from photographs taken the in- 
structor. Cyril Bailey’s Rome 
was read through discussed. 
About once week sentence two 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese 
was written the board and read 
sight through close observation its 
Latin origin. 


the end the year three pupils 
dropped their Latin because the 
need for advanced mathematics 
pre-engineering program. Three oth- 
ers, having completed the regular 
school program, also dropped Latin. 
One pupil had transferred 
another section account illness. 
The remaining thirteen continued for 
the senior vear, reading the following 
texts: book Latin poetry used 
the freshman year large univer- 
sity; the newly-edited narrative por- 
tions Cicero’s speech for Cluentius 
ealled “Murder from 
Teubner texts about half Cicero’s 
amicitia, and selections from 
ward the close the year the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau Latin Test was 
administered (Form 1932). The per- 
could not compared with 
any satisfactory standard that time 
because there were not available suf- 
ficient data, but was found that the 
scores the group were very high. 
Remedial exercises based upon these 
tests also proved very valuable. 

Throughout the four years every 


effort was made realize the values 
that should come from complete 
Latin course. Pupils are not required 
take Latin after the ninth grade, 
not unfair say that the con- 
tinuance the subject and the splen- 
did work which was done the pupils 
indicate that they themselves found 
the course interest and value. 
remarkably comprehensive view the 
field Latin was comprised the 
program and opportunities for close 
comparison ancient Italy with the 
modern trend fascism back an- 
cient ideals were abundantly provided 
both and out class. voluntary 
Italian class was well attended. In- 
terest was always keen many the 
archaelogical 
Rome. 


the close the year some pupils 
took the Cp4 examination again 
competition for scholarships. The 
average those grades which were 
made was 83%. One candi- 
date, whose mark was not made 
was awarded one the Mayor’s schol- 
arships Philadelphia awarded an- 
nually the winners open compe- 
tition. Another received Univer- 
sity scholarship from the University 
Pennsylvania. One pupil won the 
prize annually offered the Classical 
Club Philadelphia for the best pa- 
per sight translation Latin. The 
privilege advanced standing col- 
lege was granted the members 


this class College, 
Princeton University, and Cornell 
University. 


Naturally, was great pleasure 
work with such excellent group 
over the four-year period. Through- 
out these years the meeting with this 
class was the high spot the day, 


and the pleasure that has come 
result the signal success these 
boys completing such extensive 
program will source satisfac- 
tion for many years come. 

The average cost books per pupil 
the four years was $2.50, since 
many the texts used are the perma- 
nent property the school. The fol- 
lowing bibliography includes all the 
texts which were used, whether for 
individual study for class work: 


D’Ooge, Caesar Gaul, Boston, 
Ginn Co. (1917). 

Baker and Inglis, High School Course 
Latin Composition, New York, 
Macmillan Co. (1922). 

Ullman, Henry, and White, Third Latin 
Book, New York, Macmillan Co. 
(1930). 

Fairclough and Richardson, The Phor- 
mio Terence (simplified for the use 
schools), Chicago, Sanborn 
Co. (1926). 

Ruehl, Eutropius, Leipzig, Teub- 
ner (1919). 
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Burton and Gummere, Latin- 
Fourth Year, New York, Silver, Bur- 
dett Co. (1931). 

Flutre, Phedre—Fables Choisies, Paris, 
Hachette Cie. 

Guillemin, Cornelius Nepos, Paris, Les 
Belles Lettres (1923). 

Ponchont, Tibulle, Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres (1924). 

Flutre, Cornelius Nepos Extraits, 
Paris, Hachette Cie. 

Comprehension, Boston, Ginn Co. 
(1932). 

Egbert, Introduction the Study 
Latin Inscriptions, New York, Amer- 
ican Book Co. (1923). 

Magoffin, The Roman Forum, Bulletin 
VII the American Classical League, 
New York (1927). 

Bailey, The Religion Ancient Rome, 
London, Constable Co. (1921). 
Basore and Weber, Latin Poetry, Bos- 

ton, Allyn and Bacon (1925). 

Grose-Hodge, Murder Larinum, Cam- 
bridge, University Press (1932). 

Simbeck and Ziegler, Tullius Cicero: 
Cato Major, Laelius, Somnium Scipi- 
onis, Leipzig, Teubner (1926). 
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PRINCIPAL, NORTH BEND, 
The following article radio address 
exemplifies what one teacher typical 

pupils through the 

talk you for few minutes, 

the invitation Dr. Broady 
the University Nebraska, the 
value which study the Latin lan- 
guage may have for you thought- 
ful young citizens interested the 
present-day problems America. 


going pass over, self- 
evident, the arguments 
sented for the study Latin. you 
began the study this fascinating 
subject only short time ago 
last September, hope you have al- 
ready found for yourselves some sat- 
isfactory reasons for pursuing fur- 
ther. You have already thrilled the 
pleasure meeting old friends 
new dresses—or perhaps should put 
the other way around—for you are 
really meeting the old friends old, 
old dresses, the ones they have worn 
for more than 2,000 years, when, 
the word magnus, you recognize mag- 
nify; fabula you see the fable 
your childhood; antiqua, insula, 
amicus, agricola, and many others, 
you are quick perceive everyday 
acquaintances your English vocab- 
ulary. 

Perhaps you have this time had 
the pleasure reading Latin the 
story Theseus and the Minotaur 

and felt the exhiliration the dis- 
coverer seeing where Hawthorne 
received inspiration for the very 
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NEBRASKA, HIGH SCHOOL 

made from station KFAB Omaha. 
small high school trying for her 
teaching Latin. 

human Theseus found his 
Tanglewood Tales. 

Perhaps, have our school, 
you have copy Guido Reni’s 
Aurora hanging your room, and 
perhaps this picture the coming 
the sunrise means more you now 
you know from your Latin 
that Aurora means the Shining One. 
Don’t you like that? And the maid- 
ens, some happy, some sad, around the 
chariot the sun god are the horae, 
the hours the day. Latin has 
doubt already opened these and many 
other doors you just since last Sep- 
tember. 

not going remind you 
detail the great help also that Latin 
can you increasing your ap- 
preciation literature, the study 
the sciences, law, and medi- 
Although Latin teacher, 
and one very much prejudiced 
favor her subject, should 
guilty negligence did not hasten 
assure you that your Latin will 
neither forsake you nor betray you 
you will but apply the tools she 
gives you, pursuing your educa- 
tion further, matter what may 
your choice vocation. 

wish urge you apply the new 
knowledge and the new insight which 
the study Latin bringing you 
the problems which you hear Father 
and Mother discussing the dinner- 


table, and which you wide- 
awake, alert young high-school student, 
are beginning take part—the prob- 
lem the number pounds bacon 
potatoes sugar our dollar bill will 
buy; the problem whether not 
Uncle John will able keep his 
farm; the problem whether not 
Congress has the right grant pow- 
ers extraordinary our President 
times stress; the problem how 
our President will react these pow- 
ers; the problem whether not the 
people our country can far forget 
selfish interests codperate with 
our President for the ultimate good 
our country; the problem our 
young people themselves—have the 
few years depression burned away 
the post-war dross and are they ready 
with trained intellects, sound morals, 
broad sympathies, and youthful enthu- 
siasms give the country “new 
birth freedom”? The problem 
our churches, religious slothfulness 
and indifference. The problem the 
breaking down law, the increase 
crime and violence. 


These are America’s problems to- 
day, you will admit. Can the study 
Latin make her younger generation 
citizens the more ready cope with 
them? say, yes. For our problems 
would have strangely familiar sound 
Roman statesman 2,000 years 
ago. 

The study language the study 
the people who spoke that language. 
The language grew with them and 
reflects through its words, its idioms 
and its literature their ideals, their 
progress, and alas, perhaps also their 
decline. 


Even you are but your first 
year high school work, you know 
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general way from your grammar 
school study American history that 
the form government our United 
States based upon Rome’s form 
government—a republic. You know, 
too, perhaps, that many our insti- 
tutions find their origin those 
Rome. But perhaps you not know 
what thorough students Latin liter- 
ature, Roman law and Roman 
philosophy were those framers the 
Declaration Independence and 
the Constitution the United States. 
all the struggles, the debates and 
the party controversies which culmi- 
nated the creation those two 
mighty American documents, the lead- 
ers, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Lee, 
John Dickinson, and others, constant- 
went back the ancient masters 
for their slogans and their platforms. 
Roman law was frequently their 
lips. “This natural law,” they 
said, that “all men are created equal.” 
And they were quoting that ancient 
code-maker, Justinian, when they said 
it, and interesting note that 
they quoted him the 


Cicero, Tacitus, Livy, Cato were 
studied them fervently that for 
the time being they became old Ro- 
mans and even signed Roman names 
pamphlets and articles distributed 
them. 


easy see how their study 
Latin institutions reflected 
those our nation; how the offices 
president and vice-president the 
United States were inspired the 
two Roman consuls, with the latters’ 
term one year extended four; 
how the Roman senate and popular 
assemblies became our Congress. 


interesting note, too, how 
carefully our Colonial fathers tried 
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avoid the weaknesses the Roman 
system government. For example, 
have said that Rome, like the United 
States, was republic. the 
American leaders succeeded giving 
what the Romans were never 
able—or were not willing—to devise, 
namely, representative system 
government. Rome’s two consuls were 
equal power. This gave rise 
constant jealousies. Our vice-presi- 
dent frankly subordinate. With 
the Romans, executive, legislative and 
judiciary powers were confused and 
overlapping. was the aim our 
forefathers that the division between 
these three fundamental powers should 
clear-cut and distinct. That this 
not entirely true today may 
fault our times. That one 
the problems for you young citizens 
think about. 


clear then that Rome’s insti- 
tutions and her system government 
inspired that courageous and intellec- 
tual group men who cast the mold 
for the United States America— 
“the greatest modern political experi- 
ment known.” 


The fact that Rome thus inspired 
our beginnings has given 
Americans since then feeling kin- 
ship and sympathy for Rome and the 
varying fortunes the Roman re- 
public. Remarkably, and might 
add, almost ominously, parallel has 
been the history the development 
the two nations. Except that young 
America, arrogant her pride 
“heir all the and spurred 
the nerve-tingling atmosphere 
this Western continent, has counted 
the strides her progress scores 
years where Rome counted hers 
centuries. the wise ones now are 
wondering, are entering into that 
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final era the republic which Rome 
saw ushered 100 with 
Marius and which ended with the 
bing Julius Caesar C.? 

fact, students history through- 
out the world today are fond draw- 
ing parallels between the rise the 
Roman republic and this great experi- 
ment democracy here America 
which has continued now for more 
than 150 years, and which know 
our United States. And must 
not forget that students history 
150 years not long time, and that 
them are still the testing 
stage. 

have admit today that are 
the midst national crisis. The 
world watching us. The world 
members Rome. detail our 
present depression familiar ground 
students Roman history. Hunt 
Saturday Evening Post Au- 
gust 19, 1933. Read there extract 
from history written Professor 
national crisis. you read you 
will convinced describing 
America today. talks the ill- 
gotten gains few, bankrupt 
industrialists, ruined landowners, 
fraud and violence public life, 
the increase crime, the break- 
down the home. One the girls 
our Vergil class read the article 
the other day. shook our 
heads sadly. this America.” 
And then our girl continued from the 
article: “No, this not 1933 the 
United States, with bankrupt middle 
classes, the collapse agriculture, 
graduated students with jobs, 
Capone and the Brain Trust, this 
Professor Ferrero’s description 
Rome 100 C.” 
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What are going about it? 
Have indeed reached stage our 
history compared those last 
days republican Rome? No. Many 
our problems—all them you 
will—are the same, but have 
asset, reserve force, with which 
battle with those problems, asset 
which Rome had once, but which she 
had tragically permitted de- 
And that asset trained and edu- 
cated and patriotic young citizenry. 

this point will open our 
Latin books. Turn the story 
Mucius who put his hand 
the fire and burned off show the 
spirit which Rome was made. Read 
again the story Dentatus who lived 
his humble cottage and was enjoy- 
ing simple meal turnips when 
the Sabine ambassadors came bribe 
him with gold. Roman,” said, 
“does not want gold but power over 
those nations who have gold.” 
Horatius, who said, alone will fight 
against the Etruscans, while you, 
fellow Romans, cut down the bridge 
behind me.” Mettus Curtius, who, 
fully armed, leaped with his horse 
into the chasm the forum, living 
sacrifice his country. 

the strong and healthy period 
the Roman republic, over and over 
again the boys were told these stories 
self-sacrifice and devotion the 
state. fact, these stories and the 
Roman poets were their course 
study the schools, because the Ro- 
mans knew better way inspire 
their boys deeds patriotism. And 
their system education bore fruit 
Tiberius Gracchus, Gaius Grac- 
chus, long line illustrious Scipios 
and countless others. 


When you hear people talk the 
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dangers dictator, you encourage 
yourself with thoughts Cincinnatus 
who left his plow the field take 
the duties dictator Rome 
the command the Roman senate. 
When had saved Rome returned 
again his work the field. 

The pupil who has had Latin but 
few months can find inspiration for 
good citizenship and unselfish patriot- 
ism those sturdy days the Roman 
republic. And for the older pupil, 
where better can turn than 
the wilderness the people his 
beloved Rome, urging them back 
those simple days when men were 
men and when the clarion words Pro 
Patria were the only call duty 
needed; when strange gods did not 
and luxuries did not tempt. 

Today President, over the radio, 
from the platform, and from the press 
pleading for New Deal for the 
citizens our free republic, much 
Cicero pleaded from the senate 
house and the rostra the Roman 
Forum 2,000 years ago. Cicero’s voice 
went down despair and defeat, and 
over the ashes republic and the 
bodies her citizens empire rode 
in. 

Our forefathers, their crisis, 
having studied the fountain heads 
Roman wisdom, with thoughtful 
deliberation and prayer chose from 
the Roman system government the 
fundamentals our own democracy, 
government the people and for 
the people. this crisis, more than 
ever before, need boys and girls 
and men and women with full and 
unprejudiced knowledge the past, 
who shall able were those fore- 
fathers glean from that civilization, 
similar our own, wisdom suited 
our present needs. 
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wise external was 


Emerson’s pronouncement up- 
fail rejoice Milton’s 
underlying ideas, that the end 
learning know God, love Him, 
imitate Him, with resulting true 
virtue and faith. doubt, however, 
his enthusiastic support for the idea 
that knowledge must comprehen- 
sive, and since nation has all sorts 
learning, languages must stud- 
ied. Certainly could not have ap- 
proved the exhaustive course 
Greek and Latin authors, say noth- 
ing the Hebrew, Chaldic, and Sy- 
riac tongues that Milton advocated. 
presume that thought rather 
the graded lessons, the wholesome liv- 
ing, the inspirational effects book 
and master; and must have been 
especially delighted with 
commendation his own favorite, 
Plutarch’s Moralia, book which 
would set schoolboys fire with 
ambition for learning and love 
virtue. 

“This feeling have respecting Ho- 
mer and Greek, that this great, empty 
continent ours, stretching enormous 
almost from pole pole, with thousands 
long rivers, and thousands ranges 
mountains, the rare scholar, who, 


Works, XII, 256. 
Journals, VI, 281 (Oct., 1842). 
Edward Emerson, 


“Emerson Concord,” 181. 


under farmhouse roof, reads Homer 
and the Tragedies, adorns the land. 
begins fill with wit, counterbal- 
ance the enormous disproportion the 
unquickened earth. who first 
Homer America its Cadmus and 
Numa, and subtle but unlimited bene- 
factor.” 

Emerson’s own achievements the 
classics were not impressive. His son 
records that wished his children 
well Greek and Latin, that 
liked read Virgil with them, 
kept his facility Latin 
taking with him, 
some Latin was not, how- 
ever, any stretch imagination 
classical scholar, nor even warm ad- 
classical scholarship. 

find the worst thing life 
that can put better use. One 
would say that can have little 
with his time who sits down slow 
labor and such doubtful return 
studying Greek German; must 
unskilful merchant who should 
invest his money three per cent. Yet 
know not how better employ good 
many hours the year.” 

his college days had decided 
that was not “necesary under- 
good and useful, even great 


Emerson deplored the use trans 


See also Cabot, 290: 


“On journey liked have Martial treatise Cicero his hand-bag, partly because 
did not read them home. home read Latin Greek, though retained his 
knowledge Greek sufficiently able, his compare the old translation 
Plutarch’s Morals with the 


Journals, IV, 202 (1837). 
Ibid., (Oct. 15, 1820). 
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lations the schools, and yet advo- 
cated them. The student who uses 
translations cannot get control the 
language, but can with great facil- 
ity get the moral message the liter- 
ature, the all-important consideration 
with Emerson. Concerning the art 
composition, which Emerson his 
own use the English tongue paid 
silent. the inarticulateness this 
respect due the fact that him- 
self was not proficient 
Greek and Latin appreciate the 
Greek and Latin authors? 


“The multitude translations from 
the Latin and Greek Classics, that have 
lately been published, have made great 
havoc with the old study those lan- 
guages. Cambridge, every student 
provided with Bohn’s translation 
his author, and much the same effect 
produced when lexicons were first 
introduced. The only remedy would 
rage for prosody, which would enforce 
attention the words themselves 
the Latin Greek verse.” 


good books translations. What 
really best any book translatable, 
—and real insight broad human sen- 
timent. read any Latin, 
Greek, German, Italian, sometimes not 
French book, the original, which 
can procure good version. like 
beholden the great metropolitan 
English speech. should soon 
think swimming across Charles 
reading all books originals 
when have them rendered for 
mother-tongue.” 


“Of the old Greek books, 
there are five which cannot spare: 


Journals, 289 (1852). 
Works, VII, 203. 

Ibid., 197. 

Woodbury, Talks, 48. 

“New England Reformers,” Works, 
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Plato, Plutarch. Homer, George 
Chapman’s the heroic translation, 
though the most literal prose version 

read the Greek tragedies “largely and 
swiftly translation, get their 
movement and flow; and then little 
the original every day. For the 
Greek the fountain language. 
The Latin has definite shore-line, 
but the Greek without bounds. 
Dead languages, called dead because 
they can never This was his 
counsel old man. 

Emerson did not seem regret the 
passing classical studies, which 
sure had not proceeded very far 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

“Ts not this absurd, that the whole 
liberal talent this country should 
directed its best years on, studies 
which lead “The Greek 
letters last little longer, but are al- 
ready passing under the same sentence 
and tumbling into the inevitable pit 
which the creation new thought opens 
for all that old.” 

did not believe, however, that 
Latin and Greek “lead nothing” 
least did not believe very long. 
praised the effects classical 
studies upon English style, and 
found them discipline which led 
high “energy affairs.” Eng- 
land’s drill Greek, Latin, and Math- 
results 
“the solidity and taste English criti- 
cism. Greek erudition exists 
the Isis and Cam. The atmosphere 
loaded with Greek learning. 
The great silent crowd thoroughbred 
Grecians always known around 
him, the English writer cannot ignore. 


259. 
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They prune his orations and point his 
pen. Hence the style and tone Eng- 
lish journalism. The men have learned 
accuracy and comprehension, logic, and 
pace, speed working. When 
happens that supreme brain puts 
rider this admirable horse, ob- 
tain those masters the world who com- 
bine the highest energy affairs with 
“Nothing but God can give invention; 
everything else, one would say, the study 
Plato would give; discipline, 
seems, logic, arithmetic, taste 
and symmetry, poetry, longonim- 
ity, language, rhetoric, science 
ontology, and morals practical 
wisdom.” “He can learn anything 
important him now that the power 

“Choose sensible man respon- 
sible place rather than 
the particular art which 
taught, inasmuch method acquir- 
ing truth better than the truth has 
already ascertained. Let your discipline 
liberalize the mind boy rather than 
teach him sciences, that may have 
means more than “An edu- 
cated man who thinks for himself can, 
course, any time, contact with 
powerful mind, whether conversa- 
tion book, easily wrought up- 
on, and into action.” 

has some beautiful things 
say about learning new language; 
but loved the theory rather than 


the practice. 


Journals, VII, (1845). 

“Education,” Works, 147. 

Ibid., 135 (1826). 

Works, XII, 100. 

Journals, III, 390 (1834). 


“In reading foreign language, every 
new word mastered lamp lighting 
related words and assisting the 
memory. Apprehension the whole 
sentence aids fix the precise meanin 


particular word, and what famil- 


iarity has been acquired with the 
the language and the writer helps 
fixing the exact meaning the sen- 
tence. with every fact new 
science; they are mutually explaining, 
and each one adds transparency the 
whole mass.” 

“There great delight learning 
new language. When the day comes 
the scholar’s progress unawares, when 
reads pages without recurrence the 
dictionary, shuts his book with 
that sort fearful delight with which 
the bridegroom sits down his house 
with the bride saying, shall now live 
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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE SUCCESS PUBLIC 
VERSUS PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Constance 
Rg oe IN EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


STUDY college pro- 
evidence that behooves 

one attend private secondary 
school, entrance certain selective 
colleges desired. cite few 
cases, only twenty percent Vassar 
College freshmen, twenty-five percent 
Smith, and fifteen percent Bryn 
Mawr College entrants are admitted 
directly from the high schools. 

Contrary one’s first thought, this 
situation not due paucity 
public school candidates. The exist- 
ence the difference the propor- 
tion public and private school grad- 
uates admitted may rather ascribed 
least two selective factors. 
employing the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board examinations 
entrance criterion, these and other col- 
leges unavoidably discriminate against 
majority the public institutions. 
According recent survey the 
writer, practically all private institu- 
tions prepare specifically for the en- 
trance tests, the use past exami- 
nations the College Board, while 
with the exception New England 
this practice obtains only minor- 
ity the schools offering can- 
didates for examination. 

Granted that naturally superior 
student, trained the schools, 
might survive this handicap, there 
yet another factor which might pre- 
clude her entrance selective col- 
lege, namely, the policy the college 


regarding the proportion public 
school graduates accepted. 
has been noticed that the percentages 
quoted above remain fairly static from 
year year. With what good reason 
such restriction should set up, 
left the individual conjecture. 
The writer’s personal reaction 
deplore that certain high school gradu- 
ates, worthy admission far 
actual scholarship and social adapta- 
bility are concerned, are excluded each 
year from the colleges their selec- 
tion. 

Many the field secondary edu- 
cation well college officials them- 
selves are asking whether, the basis 
actual facts regarding secondary 
school preparation for college success, 
this stand the part certain coi- 
leges justifiable. was with this 
query mind that the writer under- 
took the spring 1933 survey 
one hundred girls’ private and one 
hundred public secondary schools se- 
lected from the list contributory 
schools the 1932 Report the Sec- 
retary the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, ascertain possible 
their relative merits preparing stu- 
dents for college Chosen 
represent all parts the country, the 
schools cooperating the survey in- 
cluded both large and small, promi- 
nent and obscure institutions. 
eighty percent return brought infor- 
mation from seventy-nine private and 
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eighty public high schools, which 
roughly one-fourth were located 
New England. 

the construction the question- 
naire for the survey, was assumed 
that success college depends largely 
upon one’s ability work independ- 
ently, budget one’s time economi- 
and pursue study independ- 
ently through the use books and the 
collection and analysis data with 
specific end view. Considering the 
activities the secondary school 
the light these objectives, the fol- 
lowing questions were postulated 

Have you form student 
government 

Are pupils guided the con- 
struction individual budgets 
which regulate their time 

Are pupils free originate their 
own time-budget plans 

you restrict the number 
extra-curricular activities which the 
pupils may participate 

the basis activity points 

cess 

pation extra-curricular activities 
(excepting gymnastics) required 

some time their high 
school training, pupils receive in- 
struction and make practical appli- 

Use library (catalogues, 
Reader’s 

Choice 
mary, secondary sources) 

Formal 

Writing formal topic with 
footnotes, bibliography 

The returns are follows: 

Eighty-five percent the private 
schools have form student govern- 


(pri- 
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ment. Sixty-seven percent the pub 
lic schools reported form student 
government. percent 
the private schools provide guidance 
the construction individual 
budgets, compared with fifty-eight 
percent the public institutions. 
the case both private and publie 
schools, practically all claimed that 
pupils were free originate their own 
time-budget plans. Just what this 
response indicates difficult deter- 
mine, view the fact that replies 
suggested the attitude, “If our pupils 
have time-budgets, they must origi- 
nate them.” 

Restricted participation 
curricular activities was reported 
eighty percent the private schools 
and eighty-five percent the 
schools. out forty-five 
private schools practice restriction 
the basis activity points, fifty out 
fifty-seven the basis scholastic 
success. points are used 
three schools, and scholarship 
fifty-two out sixty. Eighteen 
private and twenty public institutions 
reported the use both bases, sixteen 
private and fifteen public the use 
alone, and three pri- 
vate contrasted with sixteen 
schools basis activity points alone, 

certain amount participation 
extra-curricular activities (except- 
ing required forty 
percent the private schools and only 
four percent the public schools. 

Both private and public schools pro- 
vide instruction and practice cer 
tain research methods. The use 
the library taught ninety-six per- 
cent the private schools, choice 
bibliography eighty-three percent, 
note-taking one-hundred percent, 
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outlining niney-six percent, 
and the writing formal with 
footnotes and bibliography seventy- 
nine percent. The public school re- 
sults run very nearly the same: ninety- 
nine percent teaching the use the li- 
brary, ninety percent choice bibli- 
ography, ninety-one percent note-tak- 
ing, ninety percent formal outlining, 
and sixty-nine percent the writing 
formal 

evident that provision for cer- 
tain factors attendant upon college 
success fairly similar for the two 
types school. The data not sup- 
port the insinuation sometimes made 
that the private school neglects provi- 
sion for ultimate college success its 
emphasis upon preparation for the ex- 
aminations. the same time, they 
indicate equally erroneous the opin- 
ion that the public high school in- 
ferior college preparatory school. 

The test institution’s effective- 
ness educative instrument lies, 
however, the actual achievement 
its graduates. Achievement the 
part high school graduates 
measured their representation 
the freshman honor lists Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, Radcliffe and Vassar 
indicates, anything, more rapid 
adjustment the college situation 
than private school graduates appear 
make. extreme example the 
1932 freshman honor list Bryn 
Mawr, thirty percent which were 
public school graduates, twice their 
proportional representation 
whole. While the differ- 
ences between class and honor list rep- 
resentation the other colleges were 
less marked, none did the public 
school graduates appear disadvan- 
tage. 


The results the survey seem 
discredit the possibility, suggested 
the honor list data, that educa- 
tion actually better. The alterna- 
tive that candidates who gain ad- 
mission spite the handicaps 
different type preparation for the 
entrance tests and the policy col- 
leges limit their relative number, 
are group superior students. 
case argues that larger pro- 
portion public school candidates 
should admitted. 

the colleges are desirous ob- 
taining students superior scholar- 
and representative the nation, 
they will remove the barriers which 
discriminate against the admission 
such students. This not proposal 
that the comprehensive examinations 
feating the purpose selective ad- 
mission diseard them without pro- 
viding substitute measure equal 
efficiency. The year-old “Plan 
adopted number eastern 
women’s colleges, which, the case 
special schools, admits students 
the basis the high school record, 
experiment that direction. Its 
adequacy remains demonstrated. 
But the light the data that have 
been presented, seems extremely 
unfair that certain worthy candidates 
should needlessly excluded from 
the colleges their choice and desert. 
this policy limiting public school 
representation is, appears, mat- 
ter traditional partiality lack 
recognition the differences spe- 
cific preparation for the entrance tests, 
longer has place the pro- 
grams institutions whose other ma- 
jor practices manifest democratic 
ideal. 


COLLEGE STATISTICS MAY HAVE ANOTHER 
INTERPRETATION 


DEAN 


AND PROFESSOR ENGLISH 


SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dean Nicolson adds that she product entirely public education—having attended 
some eight elementary and secondary schools, and having received two degrees from 


the University Michigan. 


Her experiences also student Yale and 


Hopkins, teacher two high schools, normal college and state university, pos- 
sibly why she cannot feel excited about the virtues the limitations any 
one form education. 


conclusions which Miss 

Cullough has reached her arti- 

cle Preparation for College Suc- 
cess Public versus Private High 
Schools illustrate most interest- 
ing way the fallacies which may arise 
when complex problem reduced 
problem simple statistics—par- 
ticularly when the statistics are only 
partial. Miss MeCullough has stated 
that the figures the enrollment 
certain the eastern women’s colleges 
prove that those colleges operate upon 
policy which decrees that only cer- 
tain fixed that 
fairly small proportion—of high school 
graduates may admitted. This de- 
duction is, matter fact, com- 
pletely erroneous. Far from having 
any “policy” against the admission 
high school graduates, the group 
colleges which she refers has, dur- 
ing the year just past, adopted new 
—originally designed primarily for 
graduates public high schools, and 
specifically intended make admis- 
sion simpler for students sections 
the country more less remote 
from the eastern colleges, which 
other systems college admission usu- 
ally obtain. addition, during the 
vears the depression, these colleges 
have been expanding their scholarship 
funds primarily the principle 
assisting graduates high 
schools. The great number our 
scholarships this time, always, 


are being offered these 
The colleges graduates 
high schools, knowing long 
experience what Miss McCullough has 
gone such pains prove—that both 
public and private schools vary ex- 
cellence, but that good candidates from 
good schools make good college mate- 
rial, matter whether these schools 
are public private! 

cannot determine from this article 
how Miss McCullough obtained the fig- 
ures upon which she has based her 
conclusions regard our “poli- 
cies.” these are figures which she 
has asked the colleges submit, sus- 
pect that her question was phrased 
some such way this: pro- 
portion your freshmen enter from 
high schools alone?” she consulted 
the president’s reports the colleges, 
published annually, she has omitted 
significant group figures which 
throw great deal light upon the 
situation. Let take the figures 
Smith College covering merely those 
students now college—that is, stu- 
dents who entered from 1930 1933. 

Miss McCullough states that only 
twenty-five percent Smith College 
freshmen admitted directly 
from the high schools.” While 
she does not tell how many years 
her study covers, she indicates that 
her statistics prove that this percent- 
age “remains fairly static from year 
the percentage has varied much more 
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the past than during the current 
four-year period. Nevertheless 
content deal with these current stu- 
dents. the class 1934, 24.5 per- 
cent were admitted “from high school 
somewhat different category 
from “directly from public high 
the class 1935, 25.9 
the class 1936, 32.8 per- 
cent, and the class 1937 (our 
present freshmen) 33.0 were admitted 
“from high school only.” will 
noticed that the percentage has been 
definitely higher during the last two 
years. But Miss McCullough has not 
considered another group students 
admitted “from both public 
and private other words, 
students who have divided their time 
between the two types schools. 
Fifty percent our present senior 
class attended public schools for all 
part the time: that say, 
addition the 24.5 percent who en- 
tered “from high school only,” 26.0 
had spent one, two, three, four 
years public schools, but had also 
spent one more years private 
schools. The other three classes show 
much the same thing: the class 
1935, the proportion 55.0 percent; 
the class 1936, 55.0 percent; 
the class 1937, 52.0 percent. 
other words, our present student 
body, more than half have had all 
part their training public high 
schools. 

Miss may once 
say, this second group only proves her 
point proves that, since these high 
school students not feel their 
chances good, they have found nec- 
essary enroll private schools 
order enter the college their 
choice. Here again encounter the 


danger reducing highly complex 
matter simple statistical 
the first place this group figures 
does not tell us—nor have yet 
compiled figures show—how many 
these were students who left the 
public schools order enter private 
schools, and how many were those who 
left private schools order enter 
public schools. suspect that during 
these last four years the latter has 
been the case many instances. The 
private schools which have suffered 
much during the depression would 
the first point out that the tables 
have been turned, and that many stu- 
dents who began their secondary edu- 
cation private day and boarding 
schools have been forced 
stances leave. the second place, 
figures will ever tell how far 
the tendency common many fami- 
lies during years plenty send 
one’s daughter private boarding 
school for one more years was the 
result such feeling Miss 
lough suggests, and how far was 
the result affluence which permitted 
many families luxuries. certain 
that many instances mothers have 
felt advisable send their daugh- 
ters away from home for year 
more before the greater social respon- 
sibilities college order that they 
might learn live with others, and 
break down over-dependence fam- 
ily and home. should like feel 
that all families were motivated 
their choice schools—whether pub- 
lie merely academic 
standards; know too well that the 
situation more complex than that. 
Social, financial, geographical consid- 
erations all play their part. The ad- 
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vice the college sometimes sought, 
but the majority cases parents 
and students make their decisions 
regard the kind school without 
consultation with college authorities. 
Certainly there nothing the let- 
ters which out from our Boards 
Admission suggesting any way that 
the college prefers one type school 
the other. All that the college asks 
that the private— 
adequately prepare the student for col- 
lege. And must confess that Miss 
McCullough’s analysis the propor- 
tion schools, public 
which have student government, which 
teach students budget their time, 
which train library methods, tells 
nothing that did not know. Col- 
lege administrators who take in- 
telligent interest the affairs edu- 
eation could have told Miss 
lough advance what she has learned. 
know general the equipment, 
the methods training, the results 
training, hundreds schools 
throughout the country. Nor, indeed, 
are primarily concerned with such 
data these tables show. Valuable 
are matters student government, 
time-budgeting, library training, they 
are not the essentials preparation, 
and are quite prepared give op- 
portunity our own college freshman 
year for many these things the 
student has not already had the oppor- 
tunity learning them. are more 
concerned with the calibre, the quality, 
the power students sent year af- 
ter year from any given school than 
with any mere estimate the methods 
that school. 

Finally, Miss main 
contention that our present system 
admission—largely means Col- 
lege Board Examinations has built 
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barriers which discriminate against 
the admission public 
dents, again based upon insufficient 
evidence. Miss McCullough herself, 
aware the different attitudes dif- 
ferent parts the country toward 
methods college admission. Many 
the eastern public schools take the 
College Board Examinations much 
for granted private schools; most 
them offer special preparation for 
college examinations the same sort 
offered private schools—special 
tions for students expecting take 
examinations, tutorial assistance out- 
side the classroom for others. say 
that admission College Board ex- 
aminations discriminates against the 
school student fail take 
into the whole situation. 
quite true that public schools 
some other parts the country offer 
such special preparation; neither, 
may point out, private schools 
certain other sections. the west, the 
far west, and the south, special prepa- 
ration for College Board examinations 
somewhat uncommon. Schools, pub- 
lie private, which send only one 
two candidates College Board exam- 
inations, naturally pay special at- 
tention College Board preparation. 
There was time when this did actu- 
ally work hardship for the students 
when the type examina- 
tion set was such that preparation for 
was practically essential. That 
time has long gone by, but tradition 
persists long after event that 
many students and parents and even 
teachers believe bugbear. 
Two things which have happened have 
put end the former situation. 
One was the introduction the 
ealled “New comprehensive 
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examinations. Anyone who will study 
the Comprehensive English examina- 
tions set annually the College 
Board examiners will well aware 
that all students who have learned 
read well and write well have equal 
chances and conversely that 
students who have not learned have 
little hope success, matter what 
system education lies behind them. 
addition the development mod- 
ern psychological tests along the best 
lines has put into our hands method 
fundamentally sound and sort 
test for which amount “prepara- 
tion” can prepare. More and more, 
the Aptitude Test, required 
all students, serving means 
discrimination between those who 
have natural aptitude for college work 
and those who have merely had prepa- 
ration for examinations. such ex- 
aminations the chances public and 
private school, eastern and western 
students are identical, and any intelli- 
gent group admission authorities, 
who have had the experience thou- 
sands cases, should able inter- 
pret the whole record student, 
rather than the mere results exami- 
nation. the system College 
Board Examinations puts burden 
vpon any one group students, 
Miss McCullough suggests, not 
upon public school students rather 
than private, but upon those students 
districts remote from the eastern 
colleges—whether public private 
schools—who may conceivably fear the 
system merely because different. 
For just such students these the 
very colleges Miss McCullough criti- 
cizes have inaugurated during the past 
year Plan D—admission students 
the highest seventh their classes 


without examinations other than the 
Aptitude Test. origi- 
nally interpreted and 
Radcliffe this plan, indeed, was lim- 
ited students schools some 
tance from the colleges, schools which 
did not ordinarily use the College 
Board system. Some have gone 
still farther and offered the plan 
any qualified school. have not 
discriminated against schools, 
have discriminated against 
private schools, for—and here are 
one accord with Miss McCullough 
—our experience, like her question- 
aire, has led believe that there 
essential difference between the 
graduates public and private 
schools per se. Our honor lists show, 
vear after year, that excellent students 
come from both; our student leaders 
represent all types education. 
have had too much experience with 
both types education praise the 
type institution for the success 
some graduates condemn for 
the failure others. Like Miss Me- 
Cullough, are aware that there 
variation both types, but that 
the whole, both types prepare ade- 
quately and often admirably for col- 
lege. she herself says, “the test 
the actual achievement its grad- 
uates.” Let assure her that any 
which have are not mys- 
terious the slightest degree; they 
are built the basis long expe- 
rience with all types education, not 
prefer one another, but aid 
selecting far possible, the in- 
dividual girl, matter what her 
school home background, who seems 
education. 
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The Achievement Rome: Chapter 
Civilization. William Chase Greene. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1933. Pp. 560. 


Professor Greene’s chapter headings in- 
dicate his purpose and plan: Italy: The 
Land and its Ancient Peoples; II. The 
Expansion Rome: From Village 
Empire; Hearth and Home; IV. Util- 
ity and Adornment; Civis Romanus; 
VI. Flammantia Moenia Mundi; VII. The 
Magic Words; VIII. The Meaning 
Civilization. There are five full-page 
illustrations from photographs and com- 
pact, ingenious synopsis folded-chart 
form representing the chronological evo- 
lution various aspects Roman life. 

The author’s purposes are naturally 
complex. wanted produce Ro- 
man volume complement his earlier 
picture Roman civilization accurately 
and comprehensively possible, with 
full realization the difficulties the 
task; wanted intimate the world 
that intelligent international relations 
the common inheritance. All these things 
accomplishes. His descriptive chapters 
give graphic and thoughtful account 
Rome, well illustrated quotations (in 
English), and requiring the reader 
thoughtful too. Greene has 
the results recent work and merged 
them with the literary tradition. The 
book too concentrated for the casual 
reader, but intelligent person with 
initial acquaintance with Roman 
history will read with profit and almost 
inevitably with pleasure. 
almost epigrammatic times, this 
characterization the Roman type 
emerged from the 
system: “The type the whole 
fine one, reliable, patriotic, little narrow 
and class-conscious, little lacking 
imagination, but sportsmanly the last 
degree. type needed especially 
under the conditions war and pio- 


assimilated 


some 


Greene becomes 


neer work among backward 
(p. 418.) Can one more with few 
words? 


last chapter frankly specu- 
lative, and comparison with the con- 
trolled and systematic presentation the 
rest the book lacks unity, but civiliza- 
tion equally lacking unity and de- 
void focal point. reading one 
tends transcend Rome, and this, take 
it, what the author wants. 


not know what high-school pupils 
will make this book, but the teacher 
and any mature reader will find good 
and useful Uni- 
versity Pittsburgh. 


Out the Past Greece and Rome. 
Michael Rostovtzeff. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. xvii+ 
129. $2.00. 

not unusual that great writer 
turns popularizer and writes for the gen- 
eral reader. Yet, seldom that 
series sketches any period his- 
tory written man with unusual 
career and such exceptional scholar- 
ship Professor Rostovtzeff. Years be- 
fore came America teach, first 
the University Wisconsin and later 
Yale, had acquired, while serving 
what then the University St. 
Petersburg, international reputation 
Like- 
wise, years before began write 
English, had produced important schol- 
arly works Russian and other Euro- 
pean languages. Nor did 
activity come end when crossed 
the Atlantic. the contrary, some 
his finest work has been done this 


was 


one the world’s great scholars. 


country. 
Remember 


well bear all this mind. 
that English still must 
something foreign language Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff, and you will admire all 
the more the skill and mastery that has 
produced such passages the description 
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Egypt beginning page 93. Remem- 
ber what busy man is, and you will 
grateful him for taking time write 
popular statement some the re- 
sults his many investigations and will 
forgive him for concentrating his own 
special interests and omitting many top- 
ics usually included books Greek and 
Roman life. you think you find 
occasional slip inconsistency, you will 
forgive that too. You probably will feel 
bit more resentful over the failure 
supply the book with single map. After 
all, would have been easy for the 
publishers have had prepared one 
more small outline maps showing the 
places discussed the textbook. 
Probably enough has been said already 
make clear that the book cannot 
used substitute for other works 
Greek and Roman history, but rather 
supplement them. Its contents are 
such that the title almost misnomer. 
There practically nothing Athens 
and Rome such, little about classical 
Greece, and equally little about the west- 
ern part the Roman Empire. The real 
body the book made three 
sketches based the author’s own re- 
search. depict the Scythians and 
other peoples southern Russia an- 
cient times, the caravan cities Petra 
and Palmyra, and certain phases life 
Egypt Hellenistic times. these 
are added three shorter sketches the 
Olympic games, Messina, and Pom- 
peii, well brief general introduc- 
tion. The result work that distinctly 
deserves read. Students ancient 
history frequently have their outlook nar- 
rowed excessive concentration the 
periods and features life most closely 
associated with the great Greek and 
Latin authors. Rostovtzeff’s work will 
help correct this defect giving in- 
formation about some the less well 
known phases the period. doing 
does not detract from the interest 
the great writers but rather enhances 
them enriching the background against 
which they are 


University Chicago. 
* * * 


Selections from Latin Prose and 
Poetry. Karl Harrington and Ken- 
neth Scott. Ginn and Company, 1933. 
Pp. 624. 

have for many years been disciple, 
theory, the school which believes 
that the college freshman should have 
the opportunity learn that there are 
more than three four great names 
Latin literature, sample their works, 
catch something the eternal spirit 
Rome, and gain interest that 
will carry him into more advanced 
classes. two teachers would make the 
same choice reading matter, but 
think would hard make better 
choice than this book gives. Livy and 
Horace furnish the largest components, 
and Catullus and Martial are found 
adequate quantities. Each author has 
excellent introduction, and the notes are 
written that the authors can read 
any order. The vocabulary con- 
venience, but not sure that en- 
courages the best habits work. 

Despite inclination toward books 
this type, have not been able secure 
the interest which such collection can 
arouse and the same time keep the 
disciplinary value course based 
few authors read some bulk. Others 
may have been more fortunate and wish 
knew their secret. have doubt 
that the fault rests with rather than 
with the books have used, but fear 
that the two aims are incompatible. For 
the former know nothing better than 
the collection here 
University Pittsburgh. 

* * 

Picturesque Word Origins. 

Merriam Company. $1.50. 


Whatever capable converting 
mere user the English language into 
student that language worth while. 
And that what Picturesque Word Ori- 
gins should do. The tracing words 
their sources can become fascinating 
that seems more pastime than study, 
but pastime could more rewarding. 
Knowledge the background word 
often illumines it, makes vivid, dis- 
closes finer shades meaning which oth- 
erwise would lost. Commonplace words 


” 
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acquire new forcefulness. One might 
use many times the word “insult” the 
sense “affront,” but when one had 
learned that insult person really 
“jump on” him, would see that even 
slang sometimes has classical sanction. 
“recalcitrant” person “kicker.” 
“Impediment” originally meant “an en- 
tanglement the feet,” but now 
possible have impediment even 
one’s speech! One might quote many 
derivations having curious twists. 

All the word origins the book are 
taken from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. The etymological notes 
the International have always been one 
its valuable features. The volume 
mechanically excellent and the binding 
attractive. Many the word stories are 
appropriately illustrated good draw- 
ings. 

226 words mentioned the book are 
directly from Latin, directly from 
Greek, indirectly from Latin Greek, 
while are nonclassical their origin. 
little more than three-fourths the 
derivations are either directly 
rectly sources. Fortu- 
nately, etymology receiving more at- 
tention than formerly the teaching 
Latin and English, and worth while 
for teachers both languages note 
this preponderance classical sources 
English words. The last four centu- 
ries have made English practically Ro- 
bard, Illinois. 


* * 


Everyday Life Ancient Greece. 
Robinson. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. Pp. 159. $1.25. 

The everyday life ancient Greece 
treated Mr. Robinson eleven chap- 
ters. The background the book 
very brief sketch Greek history, be- 
ginning with the Heroic age and closing 
with the conquest Alexander. Life 
the Heroic Age treated the first 
chapter. The second chapter gives ré- 
sumé the development The City 
State, the third chapter devoted 
Life Sparta, the Rise Athens 
traced the fourth chapter. The remain- 


ing seven chapters deal with Athenian 
life. 


book small this everything 
necessarily treated very brief fash- 
ion. The author has doubtless found him- 
self hard put eliminate much 
material which has hand. This 
has done, seems me, admirably. The 
result treatment Greek daily life, 
especially the life the Athenian, which 
altogether excellent. The three pages 
which are devoted the rise the city 
state chapter seem especially 
well done. give the Greek idea 
“my country” well small space 
triumph. The section dealing with 
military matters also well done, though 
think even brief compendium 
the author might have mentioned (p. 44) 
the changes introduced Epaminondas 
and Philip. admirable acquaintance 
with Greek literature shown. Quota- 
tions are frequent, especially from Aris- 
tophanes. could have wished these quo- 
tations either prose else Rogers’ 
excellent translation. seems 
that Mr. Robinson’s verse not fluent 
enough match his prose. The author 
does not idealize conditions Athens, 
and this also seems admirable. 
His reminders the uncleanliness the 
city (p. 110) are timely. cannot agree 
with his estimate Greek tragedy and 
its effect the audience (p. 124). 
seems curious speak the Athena 
Parthenos Colussus (p. 108), Soe- 
rates the “honest fellow” (p. 146), 
Athens’ great genius “sculptor 
Phidias” (p. 106). The illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, are well se- 
Greece author familiar with 
the Greek landscape and the Greek peo- 
ple (pp. 68, 96, 
Oberlin College. 

* * 


Classical Greece. Marjorie and 
New York and London, 
Putnam’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

This book one the “Everyday Life 
Series.” All the books this series are 
written the authors this volume. 
With them evidently life begins “The 
Old Stone Age” and continues down 
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through the later prehistoric periods 
“Everyday Life Homeric Greece” and 
“Everyday Things Archaic Greece.” 
The last book immediately preceded the 
present volume. 

course, impossible for any auth- 
ors write with equal authority 
many periods, but the authors have writ- 
ten classical Greece with what seemed 
very few mistakes. Some the 
restorations (e.g. the Erechtheum, 14) 
are not correct all details, but cavel 
details like this would hypercritical. 

The book written for young persons 
and especially for young persons Eng- 
land. Constant reference made ob- 
jects the British Museum, with the 
idea that the reader may consult the 
original. The book filled with admir- 
able illustrations, some 
graphic reproductions, but more them 
drawings. These are taken almost exclu- 
sively from objects the British Mu- 
seum and the selection has been done 
with care and originality. Thucydides 
the author most consulted, for the period 
classical Greece which the Quennells 
are interested covers roughly the time 
from the defeat the Persians the 
end the Peloponnesian War. 

The subjects treated the book are 
“Greek Architecture,” “The Town and Its 
Buildings,” “Town Houses and 
Everyday Life,” and “Sea Fights and Land 
Perhaps single quotation 
might not give unfair idea the 
freshness with which these subjects are 
treated: “We have dealt with pentecon- 
ters, long boats galleys, and merchant 
ships Vols. and II, that this leaves 
the coast clear for the vexed question 
the trireme, and very vexed ques- 
tion indeed—strong men who are classi- 
eal scholars feel faint when men- 
Lorp, Oberlin College. 

~ * * 


New Progress Tests Latin. 


Ullman and Smalley. New York: 
1934. 


1928 there came notice “Prog- 
ress Tests Latin,” Ullman 
and Smalley. These tests were 


intended test the progress students 
Latin, through all conjugations, de- 
and the ordinary syntax 
Latin. They consisted multiple choice 
tests vocabulary, both from Latin 
English and from English Latin; pic- 
tures serve basis for word lists 
and sentences; form tests for recognition 
noun forms and for addition correct 
endings; form tests for verbs involving 
recognition person, number, tense and 
writing complete tenses, well 
individual verb forms. There were also 
tests derivatives and word study, 
comprehension and Roman civilization 
and mythology—as varied selection 
anyone could wish. For the teacher who 
wished profit the judgment 
teachers experience like Mr. Ullman 
and Mr. Smalley here was unusual 
opportunity. What more could one ask? 

And yet, unasked for, here comes some- 
thing more. cover similar color 
the Ullman textbooks, with the fasces 
dark blue panel, comes the 1934 
edition the New Progress Tests 
Latin, revised the original authors. 
There are 122 instead 174 pages. 
spite the reduction there still ample 
material for drill. The subjunctives and 
irregular verbs (except sum) have been 
omitted. Instead separate tests per- 
sonal and reflexive pronouns, indefinite 
pronouns, and irregular adjectives, 
now have one personal pronouns and 
one irregular adjectives. 

the production these tests the 
authors have considered six recent text- 
books, that the teacher who does not 
use the Ullman and Henry textbook may 
still avail himself these tests without 
penalizing his students. The tests may 
used advantage for review purposes 
the second year high-school Latin. 
key furnished teachers for quick 
scoring. 


For the teacher who believes objec- 
tive tests here opportunity use 
sane, well-planned collection tests 
which show the results experience and 
versity Wisconsin High School. 
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Review and decade progress elemen- 
tary school English. 


This volume will contain, among other 
excellent features 


Special 
Vocabulary Building and Spelling, Silent 
Reading, Children’s Books, and Com- 
position and Current Usage. 


unpublished article Vachel Lindsay 
With the timely title, How Have 
Good Time Without Money New 


series language lessons 
great merit and practicability. 


series oral composition 
and speech lessons. 


First-hand accounts research 
elementary English that will 
profoundly affect educational methods 
and materials. 


Several brilliant articles 
children’s literature, book announce- 
ments, and book reviews. 


one interested children, books, 
elementary school education can afford 
miss this volume. 


insure receipt this publication, send 
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Latin Serves Life Today 


Latin constantly gaining publicesteem. sound historical basig 
for this. periods economic inflation material interests tend crowd 
the claims culture. With return normal conditions and consequent 
reflective leisure, culture again takes its place the bonum 
ordered living. 

The Latin language has for many cem 
turies nurtured the roots the present 
civilization that fear need felt that 
will fail hold its high place the 


the children cultured people. 


subject has greater vocational 
than Latin. Nothing more important the 
young person seeking job than that 
comfortable the use his native English, 
Confidence the use English can best 
obtained the study the inflected language 


most nearly related etymologically— 
Latin. 

Every hour that the pupil spends the study Latin brings him firmer 
knowledge his own native language, English, the most important social and 
business instrument that will use through life. 

Every hour that the pupil spends reading the Latin authors brings him into 
closer association with the great minds the past who were familiar with 
Latin that pervades all our literature. 


times crisis, the leader who knows how express himself simply, 
clearly, and concisely saves the day. Leaders our modern age, the world 
over, attest the value well the joy Latin scholarship. The place Latin 
the training our youth gains increased prestige because its manifest 


contribution the forceful expression and cultured speech modern 
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